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This report presents findings based on data obtained 
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Head Start programs. Problems were encountered in the study, making 
*-he projection of conclusions regarding the extent of mobility in 
H»ad Start programs quite tenuous. The extent of mobility reported 
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and 6f the organizations employing them are discussed, with 
supporting data from questionnaire responses. Becommendations for 
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included.. (Author/SA) 
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Mrs. Helen [lowerton 
f )tTice of C^hild Development 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 
Room 5044 

400 Sixth Street, S. \V. 
Washington, D. C". 20024 

Dear Mrs, Howerton: 

W.p ?re pleased to submit this Final lleport on a Prospective Study of 

i:p-:nloyee Mobility in Head Start programs. Submission of this report is 

in accoidance with the requirements of our contract with the Office of 

Child l)evclopment. 

This report presents our findings and recommendations based on 
data obtained during the Prospective Phase of this contract. It is orga- 
nized in seven chapters and two appendixes; 



Chapter N-Summarizes the findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations 

Chapter H-- Describes the methodology of the study 
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Chapterjn-- Describes the responses of Head 
Start organizations to the reporting requirements 
established in ths study 

Chapter IV- -Describes the extent of mobility in 
the sample programs 

Chapter V --Describes the causes of mobility 
from the viewpoint of former employees 

Chapter VI- -Describes the causes of mobility 
from the viewpoint of Head Start organizations 

Chapter VII --Presents factors to be considered 
in the establishment of future reporting systems 
for Head Start organizations 

Appendix A --Contains the questionnaires used 
in the study 

Appendix B- -Contains detailed mobility rates for 
each Head Start organization which provided adequate 
mobility data in both phases of the study 

Since the number of organizations providing adequate 'nobility 

data was considerably smaller in the prospective phase than in the 

retrospective phase, interpretations of the prospective results 

should be viewed with caution. The prospective phase, however, did 

« 

afford us the opportunity to examine the capabilities and willingness 
of Head Start organizations to respond to ongoing reporting require- 
ments. We feel that our observations concerning factors in the 
reporting process are representative of Head Start programs in 
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The scope of this study has required the assistance and co 
opergition of nany people in providing data for us to analyze. W 
appri?ciate the efforts put forth by Head Start organization direc- 
tors and employees in preparing their responses. We also ap- 
px'cciat'^ the assistance you have provided in both phases of this 
study. 

\'ery truly yours. 
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1. EXECUIIVE SUMMARY 

This chapter presents the highlights of our findings from 
a prospective study of employee mobility in Head Start programs. 
..This chapter is organized into the following sections: 

Responses to Ongoing Reporting Requirements 
Extent of Mobility 
Causes of Mobility 

Recommendations Concerning Data Collection 
From Head Start Organizations 

Details concerning these four topics are presented in 
Chapters III through VII. Chapter II presents a discussion of the 
methodology employed in this study. 

1. RESPONSES TO ONGOING REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

Since mobility data were gathered by requesting Head Start 
organizations (grantees and delegate agencies) to submit monthly 
mobility reports to Booz, Allen, the prospective study offered an 
opportunity to reviev/ the capabilities and willingness of Head 
Start organizations to respond to reporting requirements. 



« 
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Head Start orgjniEations demonstrated low response rates 
to the stpdy ''quirements to submit mobility information on a 
monthly ba$\s for nine consecutive periods. Only 4 organizations 
out of 122 originally contacted submitted the rec^sted data for 
all 9 periods. 



(1) Low Response Rates Partially Reflect the Nature of 
This Study and Its Degree of Importance to the 
Organizations 

Some organizations indicated that they did not 
feel turnover was a critical problem, and there- 
fore they felt that information being collected 
was not important. 

Some organizations felt that the requirements 
of the retrospective phase were so extensive that 
they had already fulfilled their obligation to the 
survey. 

Some organizations lacked the staffs needed to 
complete the report. 

Other program priorities required the immediate 
attention of the staff in some organizations. 

When program directors left the organizations, 
usually no information regarding the significance 
or requirements of the survey was transmitted 
to new directors. A total of 16 program direc- 
tors left their organizations during this phase of 
the survey. 

There were reorganizations among CAP agencies. 
Two grantees were changed and discontinued 
particfpation in the survey 

Some o-rganizations found the requirements of 
completing and cross-checking numerical entries 
in a tabular form too complicated. 
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iSome organisations feared that the data would 
used to criticize, them for conditions such as 
staff positions remaining unfilled for an' extended 
period of time. 



While Not Submittin-g Data for All Nine Periods of 
the Study, Many Organizations Did Submit Sufficient 
Mobility Data To Allow Estimates To Be Made 




Out of 122 organizations originally contacted, v 
51 organizatix>ns provided mobility data s«fficien- 
y for inctusifua^^ the analysis. 

Only 4 -organizations submitted data for all ,9 
• periods, while 47 organizations submitted inter- 
mittent, but sufficient, data. 

More "^han Half the Organizations Either Submitted 



Insufficient Mobili ty Dat> or Refused ^o Participate 



Twenty- nine organizations submitted no data. 

Thirty-seveu organization's submitted some dafe, 
but not enough data to allow reasonable estimates 
of mobility. 



Five organizations refused to. participate. 



em 



This lack of response existed despite extensive 
follow-up efforts by telephone and maiU 

Incorrect \lonthly Mohjility Summary Sheets Were 
Manifestations of a CieHeral Problem in Data Reporting 



The data collection instrument utilized to capture 
mobility data was the Monthly Mobility Summary 
Sheet, shown in Appendix A. This sheet pro- ' 



vided a test of the organizations* abilities to 
f)roce.ss numerical data. 



Although a cross-check formula was provided 
in the instructions to the Monthly Mobility,Sum- - 
mar> Sheetc, most organizations made report- 
ing errors which would not have appeared if they 
had applied the cross-check formula. 

Continuity from one report to the next Was often 
destroyed by such errors as not bringing forward 
the correct total staff- on -hand. 

Basic information, such as the unduplicated 
totals of staff members, was omitted from many 
reports.. 



/ (5) Time Delays Were Caused by the Transmission of 

Information Between Administrative Offices and Head 
Start Centers 



V ■ 

Confirmation of Employee Departure Question- 
naires were utilized to obtain the organizations' 
viewpoints on employee turnover. 

\ 

. Since the person most familiar with a former 
employee was often located in a Headjstart 
center, this qijestionnaire frequently Jmade a 
round trip between an administrativ^office' and 
a center before being submitted to Booz, Allen. 

• / 

2. EXTENT OF MOBILITY 

Vhe prospective study analyzed informatio'n concerning the 
outward mobility (turnover) and internal mobility (promotio'hs, 
demotions, and internal lateral transfers) foi- 51 Head Start orga- 

t c 

nizations (grantees and delegate agencies) representing 37 Head 



Start programs.^ Since mobility data for the retrospective phase 



were reported by almost three times the number of organizations 

I: 

participating in the prosoective phase, conclusions drawn from 
the prospective data must be considered tenuous in comparison. 

The available prospective mobility data have been analyzed 
oil the basis of: 

9 

Total mobility rates, weighted to represent the 

entire population of Head Start, employees 



Mobility rates by four strata within the program 
sample 

A (the largest programs) 

B 

C 

D (the smallest pn^grams) 

iMobility rates for professional/paraprofessional 
positions 

Mobility rates by Head Start component 



(1) Overall Turnover Rates Wore Higher in the Prospective 
Study Than in the Retrospective Study 

» 

The total turnover rate in the prospective study 
was 16. OTc and in the retrospective was. 13. A"}. 
(a 3-year average). 

The prospective turnover rates were higiier in 
every titratum than the retrospective turnover 
rates. 
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(2) While the Turnover Rate for Professional Employees 
Remained Constant Between the Periods of the Two 
Studies, The Turnover Rate fgr Paraprofessionals " 
I ncreased Substantially 

The total turnover rates for professional 
employees hovered around 14. 7% in both studies. 

Tne total turnover rate for paraprofessionals 
was 17. 3% in the prosp6>(^ive phase, as opposed 
la„12.*4T<^ in -the retrospective phase. 

Job titles of professionals ^and paraprofessionals 
are listed on Page A(4) of Appendix A. 

(3) The Education Component Had the Highest Component 
Turnover in the Prospective Phase 

In the prospective phase, the education com- 
ponent showed a turnover rate--of 19. 3%. 

In the retrospective phase, the health and social 
services components had the highest turnover 
rates (15, 6% and 15.-7%). 

(4 ) Promotion Rates Were Much Lower in the Prospective 
Phase Than in the Retrospective Phase 

. ^ The prospective phase total promotion rate was 
2.9%, compared to a S-j^ear average of 6. 9% 
in the retrospective phase. 

The prospective phase promotian rates are much 
lower in each of .the four strata than the corre- 
sponding retrospective rates. 

The apparent decline in promotions may be 
attributed to incomplete reporting by Head Start 
organizations, since several large programs 
reported no promotions during the prospective 
phase. 
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Administration Was the Only Component To Show 
a tligher l^^)motion Kate in the Prospective l^hase 
T han in theT^etr'ospective l'h;^se 

The administration component promotion rate 
increased slightly from 4.4% to 4.9%. 

Nutrition was the component with the second 
highest promotion rate (4. 8'!<i) in the prospective 
phase. _ 

t 

Almost All Internal Lateral Transfer Hates'und 
nPemotion Rates by Stratum Were Less Than 1% in 
the Prospective Plia'se 

Only Stratum C (L 6%) had a demotion rate above 
1 

These rates are too low to have significance in 
terms of program operations nr policy. 

The Relationships Between Turnover Kate s and 
Promotion Rates by Stratum Are Consistent Between 
the Retrospective and I^rospective Phases 

In both phases, turnover rates were: 

Highest in Stratum 0 
Second highest in stratum A 
Third highest in Stratum C 
Lowest in Stratunn B 

In boUi phases, promotion "rates were: 

Greater in Stratum B than A 
CJreater in Stratum C than H 
Less in Stratum 1) than c: 
Highest in C and lowest in A 



3. CAUSES OF MOBILITY 



Causes of mobility were addressed from both the. former 
employees' and the organizations' view. As discussed in the 
following paragraphs, these two viewpoints were in general 
agreement. 



(1) In dividuals Decided To Become Employed in Head 
Start Because They Liked Working With Children 
and Because They Felt Head Start Allowed Them To 
Do Something Useful for Others 



More than half of the former employee responses 
concerning the two most important reasons for 
deciding to work in Head Start pertained to work- 
ing with children or helping other people. 

The third most frequently mentioned reason 
was that the work seemed interesting. 



(2) The Principal Reasons Why Individuals Leave Head 
Start Are More Often Related to Personal 
Circumstances Than to Dissatisfaction With the 
Program or Attraction to An other Job 



Both former employees and their organizations 
listed reasons related to personal circumstances 
in about 45fc of the cases in which specific prin- 
cipal reasons were given. I'e rson^circum- 
stances include: / y 

Marriage 

Personal or family responsibilities 
Pregnancy 
Illness 
Moving away 
l^ursuit of (education 
Retirement 

f 




Former employees and their organizations were 
also consistent with their prv)portions of de- 
partures attributed to terminations or layoffs-- 
17Tc in both cases. 

The desire for a better job was the cause in 
about 25^t of the cases, with the organizations 
citing this reason more often than the former 
employees. 

Dj 3 satisfaction mtli- 1 lead Start or -a- -m ut ual - 
employee /program decision was the cause of 
turnover in about 12% of the cases, with the 
former employees citing this reason more 
often than the organizations. 

In response to a question probing for reasons 
in addition to the principal reason for leaving 
Head Start, former employees tended to cite 
dissatisfaction with Head Start more than ad- 
ditional personal considerations. 

Teacher Turnover Was Frequently Related to the 
Teacher's (Xvn Decision To Leave, Whereas Teacher 
Aide Departures Were More Frequently Attributed 
to Decisions Outside of Their Own Control 

■The official reasons given for leaving Head Start 
showed that the percentage of teachers leaving 
to take a better job was 57%/ while the corre- 
sponding percentage of teacher aides leaving 
for that reason was 

The reasons given also showed that in only 12% 
of the teacher departures, the decision to leave 
was outside of the teacher *s exclusive control. 
In contrast, 31% of the teacher aide departures 
were attributed to decisions outside of their own 
control. 



(4) More Than Half of the Employees Reported That Their 



Feelings Toward the Program in Which They Worked 
Changed During Their Jmployment 



The most frequent change was that employees 
began to feel that supervisors were difficult to 
work with. 



■ ^ Althbugli reelings often changed toward specific 
programs, almost 90% of former employees 
continued to bel ieve that Head Start is a worth- 
while concept, 

(5) Although Dissatisfaction With Hea(? Start Was Not the 
Major Caus^of Turnover, the Head Start Experiences 
of Most Former Employees Include Some Areas of 
Dissatisfaction 



Former employees usually did not have upward 
mobility while in Head Start, Almost two -thirds 
reported that they had held only one position in 
Head Start. 

More than half of the former employees reported 
having had problems with supervisors and 
co-workers. 

« 

Only 38% of the former employees received 
enough of the type of training they desired. 

(6) Organizations Felt That Fewer Than Half of the 
Departures Had Any Impact og the Programs 

Only 44% f^fWis departures were considered to 
have had imMict on the program. 

Helpful impact- -9% 
- Harmful impact- -3 5% 
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For the component in which the former employee 
had worked, 55% of the departures wevv con- 
sidered to have had impact, 

Helpfulimpact--10% 
Harmful impact-- 4 5"m 

Almost two-thirds of the positions vacated had 
been refilled when the Confirmation of Employee 
"Dcpa rtii r*^ Qiie stiomratre -was-c wnpleLed^u^al^ 
within a month following the departure. 

Vacancies were filled more often by t?xternal 
hire than from ^ithin. 



(7) Almost tialf the Former Employees Were Employed 
at Another Job at the Time Thev Completed the 
Questionnaire 



Of the former employees, 45% were employed. 

Full time--35":, 
Part time-- 10% 

An additional 32% were looking for employm-ent. 

Of those employed, -lO^' rc iioruod that their 
current work was similar to their Head Start 
work. 

Salary considerations were-themost frequent 
reasons cited in accepting other employment. 
Of those respondents who provided a comparison 
between their current salaries and their former 
Head Start salaries, two-thirds said that their 
current salaries were higner. / 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCEliNING DATA COLLECTION 
FROM HEAD START ORGANIZATIONS 



, _ , The experience in collecting data on a monthly basis from 

Head Start organizations has shown that several factors must be 
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considered if additional reporting systems for Head Start organi- 
zations are to be established. 

(1) There Must Be Incentives for the Organizations 
To Comply With Reporting Requirements 

Organizations must feel that the information 
supplied is ultimately of importance to them and 
that they will be provided feedback of the kinds 
of data which will enable them to improve their 
V f - operations or services. 

If the nature of the data will not allow such 
importance or feedback, then compliance must 
be mandated by higher authority* 



(2) The Effort To Be Expended in Meeting Reporting 

Requirements Must Be Reasonable in Terms of Staff 
Availability ^ 



In many organizations, a significant increase 
in reporting requirements would require more 
manpower than that now available within existing 
staffs. 

Before introducing more requirements, an 
assessment should be made of the total of 
reporting requirements already imposed on 
Head Start organizations 



( 3 ) Training of H^-ad Start Staff in the Proper Complet i on 
^f Reports Will F^e a Necessity for Most Reporting 
[ Systems 



Providing instructions for the completion of 
reports containing numerical data did not ensure 



accuracy. Although a cross-check formula was 
supplied for verifying accuracy, many organi- 
zations submitted erroneous reports until the 
verification process had been explained several 
times. 

If reporting requirements are at all complex, 
on-site training should be provided before 
implernenting the system, ^ 

t4 ) The Nature aud-Timing of the Data iicquired vShould 

Dictate the Appropriateness of Kstablishing Ongoing 
Repo r ting Kequirements 



Basic information that must be maintained on a 
current basis in order for the Office of Child 
Development to manage its affairs is appro- 
priately obtained through a reporting system 

Changes in grantees or delegate agencies 
should be reported fioquently, e.g. , 
monthly. 

Changes in numbers of centers, children 
enrolled, and staff sizes should be reported 
regularly, but on a less frequent basis, 
e. g. , semiannually. 

Special research 'm topics such as employee 
mobility can be adequately obtained through a 
one-time study, as was the case in the retro- 
spective phase of this study. 



In summary, in the prospective phase of the employee mo- 
bility study: (1) turnover rates were found to have increased and 
promotion rates to havf* fl(H»rf*ased, although low rc^nponse rates 
greatly diminish the statistical significance of these rates; (2) a 



larf^er amount of turnover continues to be caused by personal 
circumstances than by program deficiencies; (3) the impact of 
turnover continues to be either mild or nonexistent; and (4) the 
capabilitj'^ of Head Start organizations to respond to extensive re- 
porting requirements is generally lacking. 
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IK METHODOLOGY 



This chapter discusses hqw the sample was selected for this 
survey, the methodology of data collection, and responses of em- 
ployees who left the Head Start organizations. The responses 



of the organizations themselves are discussed in Chapter VI • 



I. SAMPLE SELECTION 

In the retrospective phase of this study, 70 programs were 
selected on a stratified basis in accordance with ranking of Federal 
funding of the programs. The population of Head Start programs 
was divided into four strata, each representing 25Tc of the total 
1971 Head Start Federal funding* The sample was drawn as 
follows: 



Stratum 



Federal Program 
Funding 
Range (OOP) 



Number of 
Programs Selected 



Alethod 
of Selection 



H 

c: 

D 



$2,027-13,405 



$60o-2,014 
$252-668 
$1-252 



10 



20 
20 
20 



Selected to achieve 
maximum geo- 
graphic variation 

I^andoni 

Random 

liandom 
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The same 70 programs were also asked to participate in this 
prospective phase of the study. During the retrospective phase» 
all grantee organizations and selected delegate agency organiza- 
tions WGre chosen to be visitea and to complete the Current Em- 
pioyee Questionnaires, In contacting the 124 selected organiza- 
tions, it was learned that 2 grantee organizations did not have any 
Head Start employees. Th%? remaining 122 organizations thus be- 
came the target of the prospective phase methodology, which was 
designed to track mobility in these organizations for the period of 
December 1, 1972. through November 30, 1973. 

2. METHOIX)LOGY OF DATA COLLECTION 

Mobility information was gathered through use of three in- 
struments, each included in Appendix A of this report: 

Monthly Mobility Summary^ Sheet 

I ui iner Employee Questionnaire 

Confirmation of Employee Departure 
Questionnaire 

The rt.'sults from these questionnaires fqjrni the basis of our con- 
clusions concerninfj the extent, causes, and impacts of mobility for 
purposes of this report. Because the retrospective study achieved 
a :!)uch higher response rate and included on-site interviews as 
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well as self-administered questionnaires, its findings shiould be 
viewed as more conclusive than the findings in this study, 

( 1) The Alonthly Mobility Summary She^Obtained Data 
Concerning Turnover, - Promotions, Demotions/ an / 
Lateral Trans fers . 

The Monthly Mobility Summary Sheet gathered data 



similar to that obtained *by ^estion 50 of thevI^lQgate Agencv 
IVoject Data Quefetionnaire utilized in the retrospective 
phase* Because some individuals work in more than one 
component, the unduplicated total line on the Monthly Mobility 
Summary She§t may differ from the sum of the«ooniponent 
totals. ""The form was designed to ena'&i^ comput^ions of 
mobility at both the component and unduplicated total levels, 

( 2 ) The Confirmation of Employee' Departure Questionnaires 
and Former Employee Questionnaires Obtained Data 
Concerning Causes of Mobility. From the Views of the 
Organizations and trite Employees 

These two questionnaires werfe slightly m.odified ver- 
sions of the questionnaires of the same names utilized in the 
retrospective study. The modifications consisted -o^ the 
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addition of several questions as well as additional alternative 

4 

responses to existing questions. These changes were made 



in order to: 



7 



Test additional variables relating to mobility 
as uncovered in the retrospective study 

Examine pomt-in-tim^ perceptions of causes of 
ttirnovey by both the fonnier employees and the 
progr^^ 'superv^-se^ 

Detect Changes in employee feelings and attitude 
between the time they responded tQj;he retro- . 
spective study and the time they left Head Start 




,The Confirmation of Emjiloyee Departure Questionnaire 
provided organisational perceptions of mobility impact as 
w^U as causes of mobility. " 

(3) Head Start Organizations Were Asked To Submif the 
Appropriate Questionnair s Each Month or Indicate 
That No Changes in Staffing Had Occurred During 
That Month 



The Monthly 'Mobility Summary Sheet along with appro- 
priate Confirmation of l::mployee Departure Questionnaires 
were to be completed each month by each organisation and 
mailed to Booz, %Vllen. ^f no changes had occurred, the 
organization was requested to relay this information by phone 
or by a prepaid return postcard. 
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(4) The Completed Confirmation of Employee Departure 

Questionnaires Triggered the Mailing of Questionnaires 
to Former Employees 



The Confirmation of Employee Departure Questionnaires 
provided the last known address of employees terminating 
during the period of the prospective study. Using these 
addresses, we mailed out Former Em.ployee Questionnaires 
along with self-addressed prepaid envelopes. 



The extent of responses by Head Start organizations and our 
follow-up efforts in contacting organizations that did not respond 
are ^discussed in. the next chapter* 
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111. THE RESPONSE OF HEAD START ORGAN tZATIONS TO 
ONGOING REPORTING REQUlHt^Ml^NTS 



The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the: 

Response rate of Head Start organizations 

Follow-up efforts extended in attempting to 
achieve full participation in the survey 

Organization reporting capabilities as evidenced 
by the quality of data submitted and the timing 
of submission 

1. ORGANIZATION RESPONSE HATES PARTIALLY REFLECT 
THE NATURE OF TinS STrOY AND ITS DEGREE (^l- 
. IMPORTANCE TO THE ORGANIZATIONS 

Conclusions regarding the capability of Head Start orgfthiza- 
tions to provide accurate data on a regular basis are limited by the 
nature of this survey and the organizations' perception of the sig- 
nificance of the survey. Therie limitations include: 

Organizations indicated that they did n<v feel 
turnover was a critical problem, and therefore 
they felt .that information being collected was 
not important. 

, . Organizations felt that the requirements of the 

retrospective phase were so extensive that they 
had fulfilled their obligation to the survey. 



There were additional problems that were rtatayiique to this 
'survey and that could operate in the establishment of other repot<-^ 
ing systems; 

Organizations lacked the staffs needed to com- 
plete the report. 

Other program priorities required the attention 
of the staff. 

When program directors left the- organizations, 
usually no information regarding the significance 
or requirements of the survey was transmitted 
to new directors. A total of 16 program direc- 
tors left their organizations during this phase of 
the survey. 

There were reorganizations among CAP agencies. 
Iwo grantees were changed and discontinued 
participation in tlie .survey. 

Some organizations found the requirements of 
completing and cross-checking numerical entries 
in a tabular form too complicated. 

Some organizations feared that the data would 
be used to criticize them for such conditions 
as indicating that a staff position remained un- 
filled for an extended period of time. 



ALTHOUGH FKW r)RGANIZATIONS REPORTED DATA FO R 
ALL NINE REPORTING PERIODS OF THE STUDY, MANY 
SUBMITTED SUFFICIENT DATA TO ALLOW ESTIMATES 
TO BE MADE OF THE DATA THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN 



SJGNIFICANT-IN THE MISSING REPORT 

—7 ■ ■ ' 

A total of 51 organizations out of the 122 originally contac+«f'' 
provided data sufficient for inclusion in the analysis. Of these, 
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four submitted data for all nine months* The remaining 47 sub- 
mitted reports intern dttentlv, but frequently enough to allow the 
missing reports of intervening months to be reconstructed from 
the available data* 



3. MORE THAN HALF OF THE ORGANIZATIONS W'ERK 
KXCHAIPFD FROM THE ANALYSIS EITHER BECAUSE 
T\IK\ SUHAHTTED INSUFFICIENT DATA OR BECAUS E 
THEY REFUSED TO PARTICIPATE v. 



Seventy- one organizations were excluded from the analysis* 
The reasons for exclusion were:. 

Submitted no data- -29 

Submitted some data but not consistently during 
.the D months--''^? 

Refused to participate--5 

It should be noted, in contrast* that only one Head Start or- 

t 

ganization c^ompletely refused to.=partfcipato in the retrospective 
phase* rhe smaller participation in the prospective phase may 
be attributed to th<^ same factors as were discussed >in\ Section 1 
of this chapter » 



4. AN EXTENSIVE FQLLOV^'P WAS CONDUCTED BY 
TELEPHONE AND BY iflAlL ~ 



The following paragraphs detail the chronolpgy of the follow- 
up effort involved in this survey: 



During the first month of the survey, all organi- 
zations were contacted by phone to urge their 
participation in the survey. 

During the following two months, oi^ly those 
organizations that failed to submit the material 
by the deadline were contacted by phone. 

During the summer months, no follow-up was 
conducted. 

A follow-up letter was mailed to all organiza- 
tions at the end of the summer to urge their con- 
tinued participation in the survey. 

After the deadline of the September report, all 
organizations were again contacted by mail, 
either to acknowledge Booz, Allen's receipt of 
the report or to urge the organization to sub- 
mit the report. 



5. INCORRECT MOBILITY SHEETS WERE MANIFESTATIONS 
OF A GENERAL PROBLEM IN DATA REPORTING 



Often the organizations sent incomplete Monthly Mobility 
Summary .Sheets. The most common error was neglecting to com- 
plete line 10, "Unduplicated Totals," which was to have indicated 
the total staff size. This information was essential since often an 



individual served in more than one component, and inaccuracies 
would have resulted if totals were calculated simply by summing 
the component entries. 

Several other types of errors occurred frequently: 

Simple arithmetic errors occurred and could be 
corrected by reviewing the summary sheets. 

Totals were not correctly carried over from the 
previous month. 

Organizations did not follow the formula that was 
provided in the instructions for the summary 
sheets and that would have allov/ed columns to 
be checked against each other. 

/ Most of the errors necessitated returning the mobility sheets 
to/the agency and asking that they be corrected. This caused the 
organization to fall behind in its report submissions when the 
effort to review and correct the previous month's report overlapped 
with the current month. 

6. MATERIALS THAT WERE SENT RETW/.EN THE CENTERS 
AND THE ORGANIZATIONS' ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
ENTAILED A CONSIDERARLE TIME LAG 

Confirmation of Employee Departure Questionnaires were 
sent to the organizations' administrative offices with the expecta- 
tion that they be completed by each former employee's supervisor. 
This person was frequently located in one of the centers. In such 
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cases* the questionnaire was sent from the administrative office 
to the center anc^back to the administrative office before being 
returned to Booi, Allen. This process sometimes involved more 
than a month and often caused the mobility report to be late. 

In addition, some Confirmation of Employee Departure 
Questionnaires were returned to Booz, Allen without the former 
employees' addresses. These questionnaires had to be sent back 
to the Head Start organizations to obtain complete information. 

:;; ?:« V 

In view of the tact that only 4 of 122 organizations submitted 
mobility sheets for all 9 reporting periods aS requested, it ap- 
pears that '.xtensive reporting requirements of- this nature placed 
upon Head Start organizations would not result in a comprehensive 
and accurate flow of information to national headquarters, Recom- 
mendations concerning reporting systems are discussed in Chapter 
VII. 
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IV. EXTENT OF MOBILITY 



This chapter discusses the mobility patterns of employees 
in Head Start programs, based on a statistical analysis of the data 
reported ir the prospective phase of the study. The analysis fo- 
cuses on two general hiodes of employee mobility: 

Outward mobility (turnover) 

Internal mobility (promotions, demotions, and 
internal lateral transfers) 

The chapter is organized into the following sections: 

The measurement of mobility 

Outward mobility by stratum and component 

Internal mobility by stratum and component 

Comparisons of mobility between prospective 
'and retrospective phases 

Because adequate information was reported by only 51 orga- 
nizations in the prospective phase, compared with 144 in the retro- 
spective phase, the analysis of the extent bf mobility presented in 
this chapter is less comprehensive than the analysis presented in 
the retrospective pnast;. As a result of the low response rate. 
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the statistical uncertainty of the data from the prospective phase is 
increased by several orders of magnitude. This increased un- 
certainty makes the projection of conclusions regarding the extent 
of mobility in all Head Start programs quite tenuous. 

In addition, the low response rate in the prospective phase 
significantly reduces the validity of comparing mobility in 1973 
with the data from previous years as reported in the retrospective 
phase of the study. Consequently, the report limits the extent of 
the comparisons of the prospective data with the data presented 
in the retrospective phase report. Included are comparisons of 
mobility reported by those 44 organizations for which adequate 
data were submitted in both phases of the study, (Seven organiza- 
tions reporting adequate data in the prospective phase did not 
submit adequate data for purposes of the retrospective analysis, ) 

1. THE MEASUREMENT OF MOBILITY 

This section discusses the analytical approach and the sta- 
tistical techniques used to determine the extent of mobility ob- 
served in the prospective study, which covered the 12-month 
period of December 1, 1972, through November 30, 1973, 



(1) The Extent of Employee Mobility Is Analy zed on a 

ttt: rrrz ' ^ " "" ^ 

Program Basis 

In this report, a distinction is drawn between *^Pro- 
gram'' and "Organization:" 

"Program" refers to the Head Start staff and 
activities of a grantee agency and of its associ- 
ated delegate agencies 

"Organization'' refers to any one of the entities 
involved in a particular Head Start program, 
e.g. : 

A grantee agency H^ad Start staff 

A delegate agency Head Start staff an- - 
eluding center personnel) 

In two instances, "Program" and "Organization" 
become interchangeable: 

When a program has no* delegate agencies, 
i. e. , all center personnel are employees 
of the grantee agency 

When a program has no Head Start per- 
sonnel in the grantee agency and it has 
only one delegate agency 

Although information was collected by organization, 
data relating to the extent of mobility are reported on a pro- 
gram basis so that mobility can be projected by stratum and 
region for the entire Head Start population. 
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(2) The Data Reported in This Chapter Represent the 

Mobility Reported by 37 Head Star! Programs From 
a Stratified Sample 

The reported programs are a stratified cross section 
of Head Start programs. 



Exhibit I, following this page, compares the 
regional distribution of the reported programs 
with that of the total population of Head Start 
programs (1971 Office of Economic Opportunity 
data). 

The reported programs represent approximately 
4.2% of the total population of programs. 

The data for the 37 programs, presented in the pro- 
spective phase, are derived from data accumulated from 51 
Head Start organizations, including both grantee and dele- 
gate agencies. Details regarding the use of stratifying 
techniques in sample selection were presented in Chapter II. 



(3) Data From Programs in Which Not All Delegate 

Agencies Were Sampled Were Adjusted To Represent 
the Total Staff Sizes of These Programs 



In some cases, data were accumulated from less than 
100% of the delegate agencies in a program. In these in- 
stances, the data were expanded to represent the total em- 
ployees in the programs. These adjustments were necessary 
so that all programs could be represented by their actual 
number of total employees. 
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5 


11 


8 
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\ 



The adjustments were made by using "program weight- 
ing factors. " The "weighting factor" for a program was 
calculated by dividing the average number of employees in 
the program during the prospective phase by the number of 
employees for which prospective mobility data were reported. 
All staff^ positions and mobility data in a program were mul- 
tiplied by the program's weighting factor. The program 
factors used in the prospective phase are shown in Exhibit 
II, following this page. For other programs, it was not 
necessary to use program weighting factors because the 
reported data encompassed all th^ employees of the programs. 

The use of program weighting factors allows each pro- 
gram to be represented by its actual number of total em- 
ployees without changing the mobility rates reported for 
each program. This is true because in applying weighting 
factors both the numerator (number of turnovers or pro- 
motions) and the denominator (number of reported employees) 
are multiplied by the same number. The only effect of pro- 
gram weighting factors is to make all programs comparable 
by representing their relative size by their actual number of 
employees. 
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EXHTRIT II (1) 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

x^, PROGRAM WEIGHTING FACTORS 



STKATfM- A 



^ ' ' 1 330 

Agency for Child Development, New York, New York - 10.64 



526 

United Planning Orgsmization, Washington, D. C. — ^ =^ 6. 34 

910 

Chicago Committee on Urban Opportunity, Chicago, Illinois - 3.47 

1323 ^ ' 

Greater I .os Angeles Community Action, Los Angeles, California "528 

■* 202 

City and County Consortium, Seattle, Washington " 4. 30 



er|c so^. 



STt^ATI M n 

■ • c 

Community Relations /Social Development Commitfee 186 _ 2, 86 

Milwaukee", Wisconsin 65 ■ 

297 n rj:- 

Denver Head Start, Denver, Colorado — ^ = 

Orange Ciounty Community Action Council 10"^ = 2. 42 

Santa Ana, California 43 

Riverside County Schools = 3,71 

Riverside, California 55 

Dependency Prevention Commission of San Bernardino 347 _ ^3^26 

San Bernardino, California 19 



STRATI M C\ 



EXHIBIT II (2) ' 



Montgomery bounty Department of Community 

Development' 

Rockville, Maryland 



122 
113 



1.08 



STRATI'M n 



Muskeoon-C'ceana CAAP 
Miiskecori, Michigan 

Kno-Ho-C'o Tri Countv C'AA 
Warsaw, Ohio 



42 
19 

22 
10 



2.21 ^ 
2.20* 



V 
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After program weighting factors were applied, staff 
position and mobility data from all programs in a given 
strattum were summed, giving the total mobility data for the* 
stratum sample. "* 

(4) Data\n Eachgtratum Were Adjusted To Represent 
the Total Emj^oye es In the Population Contained in 
the Stratum 

To make the data in a stratified sample statistically ^ 
comparable, the data in each stratum must be adjusted so 
that the sample programs m each stratum become a repre - 
sentation of all Head Start programs in the stratum. Even 
when the sample size is much smaller than expected, as is 
the case in this prospective phase, no valid comparisons can 
be made until the data are adjusted to represent the relative 
size of each stratum. As in the retrospective phase of the 
study, the re{)orted sample of programs in Strata A, B, and 
C represents a much larger j)ercentage of total programs 
than is represented by the sample program in Stratum D. 
Simply adding the stratified data, without adjusting for rela- 
tive stratum size, would give unrepresentative emphasis to 
Mobility in the larger programs. 



The statistica^t^chnique used to analyze a stratified 

sample is to multiply the data in each stratum by a weighting 

^ ■■' »» . 

factor so that the data m edch stratum are statistically 
comparable. ^ 



Each stratlam weightii^ factor was calculated by 
dividing the total number of programs in the 
stratum by the number of- reported sample program 

The total number, of programs in each stratum 
was calculated from the. 1971 OEO data, which 
were the bases of the sample selected. In a 
similar manner, weighting factors were calcu-^ 
lated for programs within regioffs within strata. 

All staff positions and mobility data in a stratum 
were multiplied by the stratum's weighting factor 
to give weighted total turnover and promotion 
rates for the stratum. 

The stratum and region weighting factors used 
in the prospective phase are shown in Exhibit 
nr. following this page. 



The use of stratum weighting factors does not affect 
the mobility rates within each stratum since the s'q.me 
weighting factors are applied to both numerators and denom 
inators. Their only effect is to make the data in all four 
strata statistically comparable. 

After stratum weighting factors were applied, the 
weighted total numbers of staff positions and mobility data 
were summed for all four strata, giving. the weighted total 
mobility .rates for all programs. 
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Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
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li V ST HAT U M AN D H EG K ) N ' 
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/ 
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22 
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' V 
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54 



V! 



90 



= 45 



VII 



H= 13 
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38 



= 3b 



IX 



I - 2.67 



X 



T 



! - 



31' 



= 31 



Total 
Weighting 
I'actors by 
Stratum 



5 11 



6.18 



182 
8 



V. 

= 22.75 



599 
13 



46.08 



2. OUTWARD MOBILITY BY STRATUM AND COMPONEN T 

This section presents an analysis of the outward mobility, 
or turnover, reported in the prospective phase. Turnover rates 
are presented: 

, By stratum 

For professional and paraprofessional employees 
, By program component 

Turnover rates are not analysed on a geographic basis by region, 
as they were in the retrospective phase. Such analysis was not 
possible because programs did not report data in too many of the 
strata in each of the 10 regions. Insufficient data were reported 
for 18 of the 40 possible geographic combinations (10 regiohs times 
4 strata in each region), or 45% of the total combinations'. 

( 1 ) T urnover Rates Were Determined in the Same Manner 
ag in the Retrospective Phase of the Study 

A program's turnover ra^e is calculated as the total 
number of reported turnovers divided by the average number 
^ of staff positions repoi.^ed on the Monthly Mobility Summary 
Sheets during the prospective phase. Turnovers include los- 
ses due to resignation or termination and losses due to lateral 
transfers out of Head Start. 



(2 ) Ov.erall Turnover Hates Reported in the Prospective 
Phase Wore Hi gher Than _Those_in the Ket rospectiv^ 
Phase 



The weighted total turnover rates for each stratum 
for both professional and paraprofessional employees are 
shown in Exhibit IV, following this pa^e. Roth prospective 

« 

phase turnover rates and average retrospective phase rates 
are presented. « 

The weighted total turnover rate ior the prospective 
phase is 16.0%, compared with a three-year average of 13.4fo 
in the retrospective phase of the study. Total turnover rates 
in each of the four strata are also higher in the prospective 
phase than they were in the retrospective phase. Because 
the prospective phase mobility rates were calc^^ated from 
a much smaller number of programs, th^ higher repo-ted 
turnover rate may not be indicative of an actual ^increase in 
outward mobility among all Head Start programs during 
1C73. 

(3) ' The Prospective Phase Data Siiow Shifts in Turnover 
Rates Y^etween P rofessional and Parapr .ofessional_ 
Employees 

The definitions used for the terms "professional" and 
"paraprofessional" are the same as those i.sed in the 
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J 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTED TOTAL TURNOVER RATES 
BY STRATUM 



• 


Retrospective Phase 
(3 year average) 
Professional Paraprofessional 


i oiai 


Prospective Phase 
(1973) 

Professional Paraprofessional 


stratum A 


16.9% 


12. 6% 


14.4% 


17.6% 


' 18. 3% 


Stratum H 


10.0% 


6.9% 


8. 1% 


5. 1% 


12.5% 


Stratum C 


12.4% 


12.3% 


12.4% 


13.0% 


20. 3% 


Stratum D 


20. 5% 


19.7% 


20.0% 


28.2% 


22. 3% 


TOTALS 


14. 8% 


12.4% 


13.4% 


14.6% 


17.3% 



18.C 
9.3 
16. C 
25. 1 

16.C 
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retrospective phase of the study. Professional employees 
are defined as employees who were in supervisc^ry capacities 
or were component heads. This includes all teachers and 
all administrative personnel other than secretaries or clerks. 
AH other employees are defined as paraprofessionals. These 
definitions were standardized so that data from all reporting 
programs would be comparable. 

In the retrospective phase, turnover rates for profes- 
sional employees were higher than those for paraprofes- 
sionals in all four strata, as was shown in Exhibit IV. In 
the prospective phase, turnover rates are higher for profes- 
sional employees in only one stratum. Stratum B. The 
weighted total turnover rate for professional employees is 
almost identical in the retrospective and prospective phases 
(14. 8% versus 14.6%), but the total turnover rate reported 
for paraprofessionals is higher in the prospective phase^^ 
(17, 3% versus 12.4%). 

Because of the small number of programs reporting in 
the prospective phase, it cannot be said with certainty 
v/hether the reported data actually reflect a nationwide in- 
crease in turnover among paraprofessional employees in 
1973. 



(.4) Prospective Phase Turnover Is Highest in the 
Education Component 



Exhibit V, following this page, presents weighted 
total turnover rates by component for both the retrospective 
and prospective phases of the study. Turnover rates in five 
of nine components — education, parent involvement, nutri- 
tion, administration, and psychological- -are higher in the 
prospective phase than they were in the retrosoective phase. 
In the prospective phase, the education component shows 
the highest turnover rate (19.3%); in the retrospective phase, 
health and social^Services had the highest turnover rates 
(15. 6% and 15. 7%). 

Again, because of the much smaller data base in the 
prospective phase, it cannot be said whether or not these 
figures represent a significant increase in turnover among 
all Head Start teachers and teacher aides during the past 
year. 

3, INTERNAL MOBILITY BY STRATUM AND COMPONENT 

J 

This section presents an analysis of the internal mobility 
reported in the prospective phase of the study. Internal mobility 
includes promotions, demotions, and internal lateral transfers. 
Promotion rates are presented by stratum and by Head Start 
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Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, • Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTED TOTAL TURNOVER RATES BY COMPONENT 



Education 
H'^alth 

Social' Services 
Parent Involvement 
Nutrition 
Staff Training 
Volunteer 
Administration . 
Psychological 
O'otal 



Retrospective Phase 
(3 -Year Ave. ) 

14.8% 

15.6 

. 15.7 

11.8 

10.2 

14.3 

7.. 6 

9.0 

8.0 
13.4% 



Prospective Phase 
(1973) 

19. 3% 

7.0 

11.1 

15.2 

16.8 

7.6 

3.7 

' • 15.8 

16. 5 

16.0% 
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component. Internal lateral transfer rates and demotion rates 
are presented only by stratum. Because of the lack of adequate 
data, as was discussed in the introduction to Section 2, prospec- 

A 

tive phase internal mobility is not analyzed on a geographic basis. 

'Promotion rates are calculated in the same manner as was 
used in the retrospective phase of the study. A program's promo- 
tion TL^te is equal to the total number of reported promotions 
divided by the average nuiuber of staff positions reported during 
the prospective phase. Internal lateral transfer rates and demo- 
tion rates were determined in a similar manner. 

(1) Promotion Rates in All Four Strata Are Much Lower 
in the Prospe c tive Phase 

Weighted total promotion rates by stratum are pre- 
sented in Exhibit VI. following this page. Both prospective 
phase promotion rates and average retrospective phase rates 
are presented. 

The weighted total promotion rate for the prospective 
phase is 2. 9%, compared with a three-year avera^ge of 6. 9% 
in the retrospective phase. Promotion rates are also much 
lower in each of the four strata for the prospective phase. 

These very low turnover rates reported in the prospec- 
tive phase appear to be the result, in part, of incomplete 



EXHIBIT VI 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

WEIGHTED TOTAL PROMOTION RATES BY STRATUM 
Retrospective Phase Prospective Phase 



(3-Year A^-e.) (1973) 

Stratum A 6.3% 1.1% 

Stratum B 7.4 2.4 

Stratum C - 9.0 5.2 

Stratum D 4. 4 3.2 

Total ' 6.9% 2.9% 
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reporting by Head Start organizations. For example, none 
of the organizations participating in the study from the Head 
Start programs in New York City, Chicago, or Washington. 
• D. C. , reporH^dfevenV*fi4ngle promotion during the time ^ 
period covered in the prospective phase. 

(2) Promotion Rates Reported in the Prospective Phase 
Are Lower Th^n Those in the RetVospective Phase 
in Every Component Except Administration 

Exhibit VII, fol^wing this page, presents weighted 
total promotion rsttes by component for both the retrospec - 
tive and* prospective pljases of the study. Promotion rates 
in every component are lower in the prospective phase than 
in, the retrospective phase, except in the administration 
component where the promotion rate increased from 4. 4% 
■ to 4. 9%. The two components which show the highest promo 
tion rate in the prospective phase are nutrition (4.8%) and 
administration (4.;)%). These components ranked fifth and 
eighth, r«»spectiveLy, in promotion rates of components in 
the retrospective ph^se. 

Because of the small number of programs which 
participated in the prospective phase and the apparently 
. incomplete reporting of promotions by those which did par- 
ticipate, it is impossible to tell whether these data reflect 
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WEIGHTED TOTAL PROMOTION RATES BY COMPONENT 



Education 
Health ^ 
Social Services 
Parent Involvement 
Nutrition 
Staff Training 
Volunteer 
Administration 
Psychological 
Total 



Retrospective Phase 
(3 -Year Ave. ) 

7.5% 

5.7 

6.9 

4.9 

6.1, 

13.2 

6.4 

4.4 

0.4 

6.9% 



Prospective Phase 
(1973) 



3.4% 

1.4 

1.8 

1.5 

4.8 

0 

0 
4.9 

0 

2.9% 
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any actual shifts in pronriotions by component among all 
Head Stai-t programs throughout the nation during 1973. 

(3 ) Internal Lateral Transfer Kates ar^^emotion Rates 
Reported in th e^^Pros^ectiv e PhaseS^^e Very Low 
in AH Strata ^ 

I — — ■ 



Exhibit VIII, tmlowing thig page, presents prospective 
phase rates of inieraal lateral transfers and demotions. No 
comparisonc> with the retrospective phase are possible 
because these data were not analyzed in the retrospective 
phase of ♦he study. 

As the exhibit shows, all strata have internal lateral 
transfer rates of less than iTo, and only Stratum C (1.6%) 
has a total demotion rate above 1%. These rates are too 
low to be of significance in terms of^their impact on prQgram 
operations or policy. In fact, within the limits of statistical 
significance, the rates in all strata are" effectively zero. 



4. C:OMPAHISONS OF MOBILITY BETWEEN PROSPFXTIVE 
AND RETROSPECTIVE PILOSES 



The two previous sections have presented mobility data from 
the prospective phase of the study in a manner similar to that 
presented in the retrospective phase. This section will make 
several other comparisons of the data in order to gauge the 
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EXHIBIT VIII . 

Office of Child Development 
Department cf Health, Education,, and Welfare 

r- WKIGHTED TOTAL DEMOTION AND 

^ ^ /Internal LATERAL TRANSFER RATES 

«^ BY STRATUM • 



^ Prospective Phase''- 

Internal Lateral Transfer Rate Demotion Rate 



Stratum A n 


0.2% 


•-•0. 1.%.. 


Stratum B 


0.3% 


0.4% 


r 






stratum C 


0.5% 


1.6% 


Stratu#n D 


0 


0,6% 


TOTAL 


0.3% 


0.6% 



Data not analyzed in retrospective phase of the study 



significance of the prospective phase data and to test their con- 
sistency witli the data from the retrospective phase. The following 
two questions of comparability between the prospective and retro- 
spective phases will be examined: * 

Are the relationships between turnover rates and 
promotion rates found in the retrtiispective phase 
also found in the prospective phase ? 

How do turnover rates and promotion rates change 
between the retrospective phase and the prospec- 
tive phase for those organizations which pro- 
vided mobility data in both phases? 

(1) _ The Relationships Between Turnover Rates and 

Promotion Rates by Stratum Are Consistent Between 
the Retrospective and the Prospective Phases of the 
-Study 

A graphical representation of the relationships between 
^ turnover rates and promotion rates by stratum is presented 

in Exhibit IX, following this page. As the exhibit shows, 
. the relationships which were found between turnover rates and 
promotion rates by stratum in the retrospective phase were 
repeated in the prospective phase. Although turnover rates 

\ 

\ 

were consistently higher in the prospective phase, in both 
phases turnover rates declined between Strata A and B, 
rose from Stratum B to C and again to D, and reached their 
higJiest level in Stratutn i^. 
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EXHIBIT IX 
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Office of Child Development 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

RETATIONSIIIPS BETWEEN TURNOVER 
HATES AND PROMOTION RATES BY STRATUM 
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Likewise, promotion rates in both phases of the study 
change consistently between strata. In both phases promotion 
rates rose from Stratum A to B and C and declined between 
Strata C and D. These findings tend to confirm the rela- 
tionships between turnc/er and promotions presented in the 
retrospective phase report. 

(2 ) The Chan ges i n Turnover Rates by Year Between the 
Retrospective and Prospective Phases Are^ Consistent , 
But the Changes in Promotion Rate by Year Are Not 

Exhibit X, following this page, provides a graphical 
presentation of changes in weighted total turnover rates and 
promotion rates by year, including both retrospective and 
prospective phase data. The exhibit shows that the total 
turnover rate calculated for the prospective phase (1973) 
follows the same pattern of increasing from year to year 
ft)und in the three years of retrospective data. 

The total promotion rate calculated for the prospective 
phase does not follow the pattern of increasing annually as 
shown in the retrospective phase. Instead, the total reported 
promotion rate declines significantly between 1972 and 1973, 
As mentioned earlier, because of the much smaller number 
of programs which participated in the prospective phase and 
the apparently incomplete reporting of promotions by those 

V 
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EXHIBIT X 

Office of Child Development 
Department of Health. iCducation, and Welfare 

CHANGES IN TURIsIOVER RATES AND 
PROMOTION RATES B}' YEAR 
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^ PROSPECTIVE PHASE DATA 
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I 

which did participate, it is not ..possible to say whether the 
prospective phase promotion data reflect any actual decline 
in promotions among all Head Start programs during 1973. 

(3) A Comparison of Those Organizations Which 

Participated in Both PYib . ses of the Study Indicates 
That the Overall Turnover Rate, Was Essentiall y 
Unchanged B etween 1972 and 1973 

A final means of comparing retrospective and pro- 
spective phase data is the analysis of mobility for only those 
organizations which participated in both phases of the study. 
Exhibit XI, following this page, presents turnover and pro- 
motion rates for these 44 organizations. All organizations 
which participated in only one of the two phases of the study 
have been excluded from this analysis. 

•* 

This exhibit shows that the average retrospective phase 
turnover rate for these 44 organizations is higher than the 

turnover rate for all retrospective phase organizations 

(16. 6% versus 14.6%). These data suggest that the retro- 
spective phase organizations which participated in the 
prospective phase were not a typical sample of all retro- 
spective phase organizations in that their 1972 turnover rates 
were higher than average. 
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EXHIBIT XI 



Off?ce of Cbild Development 
Department oi Health, Education, and Welfare 

COMPARISON OF MOBILITY RATES FOR 44 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH PARTICIPATED IN nc^TII 
PHASES OF THE STUDY 



Number of 
'atum Organizations 

A 11 

B 13 

C 8 

D 12 



Average Turnover Rates 
Retrospective Prospective 



(1972) 



19.6% 
17.3% 
12.5% 
17.0% 



^973) 
-9 

19. 8% 
15. 1% 
12.7% 
22. 7% 



Average Promotion Rates 
Retrospective Prospective 
(1972) (1973) 



7.4% 
7.2% 
IC.8% 
4.0% 



1. 1% 
1.47^ 
3.7% 
1.8% 



.1 Strata " 1 

\ 

''I 

sighted 
jtSila for all 
.'ograms 



44 



16.6% 



14.6% 



17.6% 



16.0% 



7.4% 



8.7% 



2.0% 



2.9% 



JTES: (1) All mobility rates are unweighted averages except the weighted totals for 
all programs. 

(2) Detailed mobility rates by organization are presented in Appendix H. 
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, The exhibit also shows that in Strata A and C turnover 
among the 44 organizations 'was essentially the same between 

1972 and 1973 (19,6% versus 19.8% and 12.5% versus 12.7%); 
in Stratum B. turrover was higher in 1972 than 1973 (17. 3% 
versus 15. 1%); arid in Stratum D, it was lower in 1972 than 

1973 (17. 0% versus 22. 7%). The overall average turnover 
rate for the 44 organizations increas'^d slightly between the 
two years (16.6% to 17.6%). However, the inconclusive 
trends shown within each stratum suggest that the best in- 
terpretation of the prospective phase turnover rate is that, 
within the range of statistical significance, it represents 
essentially no change in the extent of turnover reported 
between 1972 and 1973. 

Exhibit XI also shows that the organizations which 
participated In both phases of the study had i lower average 
"promotion rate than the weighted total for all retrospective 
phase programs (7.4% versus 8,7%). This lower -than 
average 1972 promotion rate suggests that these organiza- 
tions were also atypical retrospective phdse organizations 
with regard to promotions. 

Even though these organizations had lower than 
average pro. notion rates in the retrospective phase, their 



\ 



reported prospective phase (1973) promotion rates droppf^d 
significantly in every stratum^ Hovever, the apparent in- 
complete reporting of prospective phase promotions, men- 
tioned earlier, precludes the drawing of conclusions regard- 
in^ actual changes in promotion rates between 1972 and 1973. 

This chapter has presented an analysis of the extent of mo- 
bility reported during the prospective phase of the study and a 
comparison of prospective phase and retrospective phase data* 
The next chapter discusses the causes of m6bility from the view- 
point of Head Start employees* 
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V. CAUSES OF MOBILITY: THE EMPLOYEES' VIEW 



This chapter examines the responses of former employees to 
the Former Employee Questionnaire, which appears in Appendix A. 
The responses to this questionnaire are presented in Exhibit XII, 
following this page, and provi4e the basis for the analysis in this 
chapter. 

The Former Employee Questionnaire was mailed to 622 for- 
mer employees (representing 73 organizations) identified by the 
organizations participating in the study. A total of 179 question- 
naires were returned, representing a 28% response. This is a 

< 

slightly lower rate of response than the 35% who returned the 
questionnaire in the retrospective phase. 

The purpose in contacting former employees was to obtain 
the individual employeo^s perspe?ctive conce^Jj^ng the causes of 
mobility to provide a contrast to the organization's perspective. 
The organization's viewpoint is discussed in Chapter VI, 

Kive topics are discussed in this chapter: 

A comparison between the reasons given for 
entering and for leaving Head Start 
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KXHIIUT XII (1) 



l)<»partiv.t»tit of Health, iMucatuuu and Wolf.-ir*' 

HKsi»()\si:s rn i-iuiMKK >vr.i: <,^i i sm k )\\.mhk 



I, How Innu aiiM liui vtni leave llrad Mart 



:iri 0-10 w oi.'ks 

.^7.4:^ 11-20 wei'ks 

8, 21 -.50 weeks 

2,7') :U-40 oks 

i. U (Kvr 40 wft'ks 

H'^H N<» answer 



Wa-- it vour (lei ision to leave Hrad Start" 



70.:'5 V»-s 
22. 3r> 
6. 71 an.-^wer 



2b. li VDU decided to U*avc, how h^n^i before you left lli^ad Start did vou decide it) l«'ave'^ 
J- 

647^)7 0- 10 weeks 

12. 60 11-20 weeks 

.0. 2?> 21-40 weeks 

0, 7!^» < n er 40 wfekrf 

I'n 75 No answer 

What was vour last position with !h»ad Mart * 



4.47 


"^oeial Work Aidt* 


11.7:5 


(*ook Aide 




Driver 


I. i2 


KfJuration Director 


n. 56 


Health Aide 




Maintenanc** ^ 


0. 56 


\lp(iic-al Din-rtor 


0. 5)6 


Nnrse Administrator 


0.56 


Nurse 


0. 56 


Nutrition Director 


1. 12 


Nut ritionist 


2. 'J i 


I'ro^ram DiiMMtor 


i» .]:» 


r.--v< hologist or Speech l licrapist 


1.68 


Social Service Director 


^.ri 


Social Worker 


7.26 


!Iead Teacher , 


2-^.46 


.Teacher . — 


20. I 1 


Teacher Aide/ Assistant 'I carher 


u. :)6 


Career Development Specialist 


0.36 


Volunteer Coordinator 


2. 7^> 


Clinical /Secretarial 


0. 56 


Resource Teacher/Consultant 


1. 12 


As,sistant I)ircctor 




( >ther- 1 >irc( tor 


1. 6H 


No answej- ^ 



4a. How tnanv t*arhfi- pt)siti<)ns i\U\ nou Invf witli Head Stnrf 



U.'J8 1 
h 12 

• ti-Uli.S Nduo <»r iK» answer 





Social Work Anir 








Driver 






2,70 


M.uutci^atu't* 






!• >.*> 


N'jtri* ionisl 




1 *arfnt c \)<)i-<lincU«)r 


!• 


I 'i'«>tj;r-am Dirt'ctor 




I'svi hnlcjtzi.^t uv ^;)^•l»v•h 'lIuM-apist 


4 1 




17, "7 


Ifai htT 


2'',7 ; 


■lfa« !it>r Anl.- 'Asr^istant Tt^arhf-r 


1. 2r) 


Career I ^-vflopmcnt SpcM-ialisi 


2,70 


( litural; >tH- rtMarial 


4. nr, 


\ olunteer 


h.>r- 


Ki-.souri** rearhor/ron.-^ultant 


1. i 


c urrii uliun ( '(^>r<linatnr 


2.70 


A^^riisiaut Director 


2,70 


< rtht*r Director 


2,70 


1 inaiu-f an<i iiusiness \Ianauv'nu*rit 

• 




.Mart \ our t'ir--»t i^b ' 


i d 1 


't <* .: 


J'.:,, 47 




!• 12 


\f) an-wer 






\« »ne 


-^r,. 2'* 


i 


11,76 


> 


r>.2 i 








42, 48 


Ni> ariswi'r 

• 




i«»v.- v;r;rkum full t irue * 










4 1 








i 07*^1 


*)'rs 


47, V* 


\f> 


41. 1*0 





I 



■\ 

:•..•>■; ' <M»kH^L' tDr a part-tun*- \nb 

JO. 1 1 iMtriM'^trfl in a itib 



it* \"-; WMi kiau ut>\\, wU.it is ih^- titlr .it \iu:i* jub ' 



I )a\ *< .it»- \V nt kfi* 
i. \ ru r 

ID. »* I t I t a. -n r 

I ,:..k 



I. n!; 




i. 1.! 


<^ n'ial \V <»i'k«M' 


-1 


» Proff-^sn'rial l^diuriti- »nal 


1. 


Mainti-nan* »• '.M»>ust*kf i-piny 


1. tir: 


. ^ \ !:• . irn*^t rat i . f ' I iiiaiirial 


„\ i 


I i»"U»ral llt-aUh 




. J»-ataI lU-altii 


0. ^6* 


•^«*lf - 1 riplov*"! It\isin<^-.-; 


i. 12 


^ .l.i:iu:'ai-turini» 


\. J a 


tnfu'r S<'r\i(i-s { Pr*>tfssiqnal) 


i.: 


( niuM' ^rfvi( i»s (\«mprofossiunal) 


al. ^0 * 





.0 



Is th.s 'Anfk '.i::. ilar to \tniv lloa'i ^tai't loh ' 



-ij'.iilar, 'm>\v it snnilaf 



7. J7 'A »rkiai: \*. ith pl«- 

1 "i, ^ "> 1 - »• sar:i»' skills 

K ::J vVorkiMU a illi aii.*lh*'t M-a'i -Tart 



i)ri '^H' u«.rk atul trainint' -.^'i m)t ia Ht-a-i M.ifl iu'lp pr»'par»' '.uu lof thi* lob vnn tiMW 



:*.. 7:i \'. 

{<). 7M \o ansv.*»»f 



( ..:..:)ar»* 1 Ajt'i .'oai- last p-isition la H« a<l -^tat *, \^ m; f pf*- s»alt -j':u". 



I. () I ! . i."- 

t:5, fit) \«) ;i!i>>\ws- 



i:\HIHtT XII (4> 



12. Uh:it \\vr.- ^.•.^;t• ..riuinal rcarf(.n,-= fur dev to -x^rk in H.-n.l Mart ' 'C h.'.-k two host answ.-rs. ) 



Iti. Mi 






J. :>u 






J. J4 


Thf rha:u*es to ^et ahoa-i socmod LJorjii 


U. 






i. J4 












0. ;j 


fa!:uiv friends thought 


it was a unod lob 




\\ ^ stvnd\ \r>U 






!• 1ft d»V ust ful thii'.cs for • 






1 lik»-i wi'i-kina with fhildrtMi 




4 i 


Thf iioiir.s wcrt* u^i)'! 






( nhfr 






\.. an-:\vfr 





(I* i-tswt-r c^'.:o.sti<in 14 also, ^ 



' 1 . • 6 S ♦ s 

td.J-i No 
7, h2 ansu cr 



14. 11. -v. did -..I'lr fi'fdincjs about Head Start ^•hange'* (Chri-k the two host answers. ) 

o76H Dfc-idt'd the work -vas not interest inc; 

'vi Df'cided the pav -.vas too low 

a. H4 i)ecid<*d.the chances to cet ahead were not good 

i::/;7 I)r< ided Head Start supervisors were difficult to w<.rk for 

Ifj UiTided Head Start . n-v.rji-kor.-> we'r** difficult tn work with 

1, -^6 Oeriderl the traininif was n^t sn useful 

:),4-i Ucvid.'d the wtjrk tlt:inanded t^'o !:uk of 



14^ |)»M idf'd rr.w :r.|> ^^:,s -/erv uncei*tni:i--thnt I did not know U.u bmc the procmp^ 

v;Mi:ld la.-t 

^^72 n»»r ideti thu \^nrk I was doi^L: wa-- not rf-allv htdpin^ other people 
jO, >n ' r^i li-ri that I was spendinu too much tim^* on things that were not important 
*K08 other ^ , 



7 l)(»r:d(wi proi^rar*^- rivals v.ere n^t carried i»ut 

•;, .14 No answe^ 
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KXHIUrr Nil (5) 



What wn.s xiw i^-.n.-^on for vouj* leavini* Head Start'' 



t). 1.") 
0. r)6 

1. 

il, I'T 
1. 1)» 

0. ^6 
!• 

1. 12 

u -n 

.J ».j 
I « • • f 

«. 

K HO 



l*a\ to«> l«»w 

C'nuhln'i qet the training I wanted • / 
Didn't iz**t ah^nu with superv isors 
Didn't fcjot alona with v*o-workers 
\\f chani t^ for pronintion 
f ouiui a better ]ob 
Dicin't lik<» to work ' 

ll»'ad Starr diiJn't have ♦•tiough numev \n kerp me 

Th»» lob (iidn't.use mv skills very well 

1 )anUfr' »UH /unplf?asant loc^atinn of joh 

I^i^OiTiMni does not do thincs it ^hi">uld 

P«^ople havt' protdenis i»ettin? thines done in i^roj^rain 

Personal 'U' faiiiilv responsibilities 

iTf^nantv 

'I'o pursue education 

Illness 

Was ter!innate(l/fir»Mi 

Movoti awav / 

Kotirvd '" 

ProfTra in / position terminated 

Nul qualifieci for position 

Instabilitv n\' program 

No answer 

(niier 



16. , Did von \\avx.- other r»*asons' 



K'heck onw» two» or three most important answers.) 



10. 



4. 
0. 
•> 

n. 
0. 

1. 

' > 

14. 
0, 
1. 



82 
46 
0 ; 
4'» 
:iO 
66 
7-1 
76 
4 i 
60 
6^ 
4 ^ 

•'6 
6f» 

72 

; i 



I'ay was too low 

Hrujrs were too short 

Couldn't get the trainina I wanted 

Didn't f^et Ejlonfi with supervisors 

Didn't net alon^ with e.o-workers 

No c hant e jfor pron^otion 

I-*oun(i a beitter job 

Poor proai^am equipment /supplies 

Di<in*t like to work 

Heati Start dirin*t have t»nout*h money to keep me 
l*he job di(jln*t use my skills verv well 
Too manv people /children assigni^d to me/ 
DantJerousVunpleasant location of |ob 
Proj^rarn dpes not do things it should 
People havi problems ^ettinj! thin£TS done in program 
Personal or\ family responsibilities 
I had no othir r-easons for leaving 
histabiliiv oA program 
( nher 



r.xiunn xn 



Why did v(»u tak»- v<mr pr»vsont lob ' (C'!i<»ck two most important,) 




. Thr pav is fiood 
Thi' hours arc ^orul 

I'hf supervisoi-s 

Thr»^<»thcr workers stie'rn nice 

I can t»et yood traininc 

Wu" work .sc»'nts easy 

Th»- is l<nate<l in uooti noiahhorhood 

\i>u seem to hv al)le to ^ofa lot of things done witlioiit pr'ohlon^s 

It will let nu» do j;,>t)d thinij.s f<^r other p«*opl(» 

It rieotns to he a lob i could keirp for a lon^ time 

The ehancf:s lo tjet ahead seem ^ood 

l*ur-sue pr-otVssional t' ^ ils 

\of ilt»d a lol) 

< Uhr r* 



No answer 



'W»:at «lo \<»u f»-fl wt-re tUo hiuuest pr-ohk^ms in Retting alone with supervisors in Wvnd Start ((*h<»r 
none, one. two, or thVeV-» depcndine on what answers best apply. ) \( ) A \SU 16. -^7 



8.21 
18. '*7 
16. 41 



10. 



26 



A. OH 

0. 51 
2.05 
0. 51 
0. 51 
2.56 



tlidn't trust tht»ir employees enough 
Th<»v difln't support their employt»es 
Thi-y c'<ritic'i/.e<l too much 
They didn't nsk employees for th<*ir ideas 
Thev didnH tell their t^mployees what was coing on 
Thev didn't know the problems of their employees 
Thev.di<ln't use the ideas their employees had 
rhev gave their employees too much hard work 
•InfitThtinfr/antagonisms amf»nu supervisors 

Supervisors really wrTen*t concerned about the Head Start program 
Lack of agreement/communication among supervisors 
Kxressix^ turnover /lack of continuity 

i nuv V 



Wti.Mt fi.. vfrj fi;el v.cre the biggest problemr: in getting along with other workers K'herk nonf, one 
two, t»r thret-1 dcpt-nriing on what nnswiM's best .ipply. ) "^'^ * A\S\VrH--o 1 . ^'6"^. 



r»r:^5 People didn't help each other enough 

i I'f^ople flidn't tell each othor what thev were doing 

26. 45 ; IN-ople ( ritici'/ed each other too much 

55 Pef»pie didn't i are whetrier tVu^y did a go«»c jfib or not 

0.65 F.ack f»f concern for children 

1^2" Lack of >uffiei(^nt e'diu ation or training 

87 itUwr ^ 

Do vou think parents r,f Head Start children should have had (check one) ' 
• «. 

57^4 Mrire to sav about the program « 

Uri'i^a L»»-ip tf» sav about the program 

26. 26 No answer 
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I 



20b. 



l*art»ms noX intorrrtTt'«l fnouyli to beconu* uivolvo<l 

2.2.^ Parents at'utl ruoro traiiiinu 

a. •'4 r.nvMHiratif parent pai-tit ipayfnn 

I. IJ I'arcnts are rt*^pondjji*e'*Tf)r the prourarn 

12 Ta rents have c«>a0<M<lcat} 

1, i ) r:irt ::t.-. ^ ausj^Minflii-t 

r^n, i;: \«' answr 



1 raininu ' 



\o answor 



Jib. H.>v. r^^anv Inscr\ifo Traininjr C'nur.svs did vou take in Head Start'' 



'4 0 ^ ^ 

21.2/1 l-T) 

7.26 6-10 

"1.5^* U-20 

6. 70 < K-or 20 

50, 2H N*' answer 



21- . M"\v inanv I.t-aderrfhip Dfvelopinent ( cjurses (lid you take in Hrad Starf* 



0 ^ 0 
6. 15 1 

2.23 2 

1. 12 ^ 

2.23 4 

1.68 5 

i. 3d 6-10 

0. 56 ()v»'r 10 

77. 6r> \<» answer 



211. llow rrionv rrcdit hours supplenn'nTai*y (mllo^e) t «>urses did vou take in Head Start*' 



3. 35 




15.08 


1-10 


il. 73 


il-20 


^. 


2 1- ^0 


2. 7'' 


U-45 




( K-rr 45 


y\ 7» 


No answer 



22a. von ^r^t the kind and amount of training vou \vant»'d'' 

Ih7"44 IMdn't Ret the kind \ wanted 

2 J. .'..3 fx'>t :i littl" hut not <'nnuuh 

2^). HI < <*noueh of the kind I wantefl 

^0. 17 No answer 
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HXniHIT XII (H) 



22b. Uhv ntif 

LMrfiH r »;ii*<f< .»fl\-r*«'I r»-lfv;\nt t<» inii\M :al or w^pk with Head Stnrt 

.7,7?» Nf)t able to participaif tiiu* tt) faniih responsibilities, transportatif^i, \*U\ 

6, 4" Irjadfquate fumlini^ 

lO, V» Not '>ffvre<I r<^«irs«»s 

^, iQ Didn't qualify for . nurses 

n 

if VMU rtMHMvod supph'T-ionTarv K nllemM trainint:, did help vou yet a better u»b mitside <>f Head 
Mart'' 

10761 

22,^1 

86, 4»'< N - » an^jwer 

i ih. Did X* :ielp vfv.i do vour lob better in Head Start ' 

7,26 \.. 
60, '^0 No answer 

24, If vuu rectMVfd supplementary trainin£t in Head^tart, in what field did you receive that tramin^'' 
(Cheek on*', ♦ 

2'Co5 i:dneation 

1,68 \iediral, Health 

5, 5r> Social Work 

6, 15 Nutrition 
2,2i Hsvrholouv 
0, ri6 r»thor 

">4 , 7 5 N o a n '.ve r 




2na, If von dirt nr>t rer tdve «5upplementarv (collecje) training in Head Start, were vou interested in taking 
supplementarv traininif ' (Cheek one, ) 

<r 

22^*1 Yes 

i0,06 No 

14, 5 ^ N(>t applicable, I already had a de^tree 

52,51 No answer 



\ 
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KXHUUT XII (0) 



Whv wiM-c >ou MOt intorestc-d " 

'\ r)t> \i>l ftunitih uUnfriKitinri about \\\\:\t :ivailal»lv 

11. 11 Not qualifit»d 

Tj. r>6 Too i>ld 

10.67 I'amilv responsibilities 

HI. 1 1 No lU.SW^T 

If v«-.; At'i'*- i:itfii\sTtvl in, but vou tiid not rereiv* , siippletuontarv training, please answer this 
que -it ion, 

Ditfvour Head Mart pr.oar^i^'i nrovide an adequate training opportunity for >ou to obtain a deyret*'' 
KM) I 

1 oTt No 

■. «. II \ No answer 

!i It '.vas not adrcpiate, \\\w not'.' 

H)7"00 f>nlv a few people in Head Stan tjot to take courses 

i4. 2*» fft-nd start training funds werf; not available in my field of interest 

R. T)? Not t-nouf^ht different eourse? were available in mv field of interest 

i4. 2'* < nh^-r reasons jelated to the provision (/f training 

2J, H6 No answi-r 



( 



\\*-ri' iTierv »)ther n-asons not relatf<i to the Head Start proj^ram's provision of training which 
or*'Vt'ntrti \oij !rom uettinu training for a degree or certification? (C'heck one or two. ) 

vT^I ro<» diffit iil to wor-k at full-tim*- jol) and take rourses too 

Ti. '■»! l arnilv responsibilities 

18 Difficultv of getting to location of training 

7, 27 It would have taken too long to roniplete the training when I could only attend courses 

on a part-time hi. sis 

0.'*1 * rn<"Hiyh slots nvazlnble 

62, 7 J No answer 

12.62 (n\\*^r - 

In gent-ral, how did vou fi-i-I about Head StArt ' U boose two best answers, ) 

44. ^»r) Was good for rhildrf»n 

2i. 82 Was good for parents 

20.8:' Was good for the cornmunitv 

Did not reallv help much 



7, 4 ' No answt r 



H^..,. ., i,f,\\ do ':fvi ft'»'l vour work h^dped vour Head Stnrt progratti"' (C*h<*rk ono. ) 



27*79 Didn't make muc h difference 

18.44 Helped a little but not enough 

74.86 Was very helpful 

3, No answer 



ivXiUBiT Ml no> 



20, Haw an\ of your childrvn attonded Head Start * (Check one. ) 



N»> answer 



:^0. \\t»re \<n\ airt'd from the llrad Start c'o:tinunut\ ' (C hock one. ) 



5a. 10 

6. 70 \«) ans\\»»r 



What is vour au*'" 



0. :i6 I n ler 18 

15, on , la-iT) 

U.OH J6-'^ri 
24.02 ^6-45 
2r>, 14 \hove 45 

1, 12 \<> answer 



i2. Art* vtiu: (Cht-ck one.) 



10.51 Male 
0:i 1 eninle 



Art.' -.o . K iu'rk oiu-. » 



M.02 Black 

Ti. .")'» \IeKi< a 1- American 

i. 70 (nher Spai.i.:^^ ^nrnaint'd Americari 

41. '»0 Othei- -A-hite 

0.56 Oriental 

2.24 (>the»* 



1 



'tl No answer 

H'»\v many vear.s of scho<jl have you finish#;d'* (ChocK one. ) 



10.61 


1-H j^rade .school 




14. 5 i 


0-11 snnu? hit^h school 




15. or. 


K<'( ei\ ed a hitih .s( h<;ol 


diplorun 


21.7'* 


Some college 




.4. J7 


Hcceived an A?nSoriat<* 


Degree 


22, iiTi 


l*t»reived a Bachelor's 


I)#'gr«*e 


6. ir, 


CI !*aduato .school 




1. 6H 


f Miier 




^4 


answer 






KXHIHIT XII (11) 



What is \oir- main t'i<'Ul of training ' (Cherk one. ) 



8, :'4 None 

;5, 81 Uilucation. chiM development 

5, 0 ^ Meiiical ami health 

6.70 Soc ial work 

8, Nutrition 

J, 70 l^svohnlogv 

1, 68 c*loric-al/sf rrrtarial 

1,12 Hu.sint' ss ^nianacenient 



;G, l{'>v. manv hours a dav did vou work in Head Start" 



K 68 \ or loss ^ 

>,7. 4 

;8 :^ 

12.2'^ 6 

10,06 7 
57, 54 

5, Over 

2, 2 J No ansv. t r 



.<7, Hov.- many '.vecks a v^ar did you work in Head Start ' (Data utilized in computing annual salP es, 
nut nt)t t:ihidatod, ) 



S8» What v*as your salary when you left Head Start * 



i:», 55 


0-i 2,non 


VK 55 


r '^,000-? 4,000 


12.2'* 


f 4, 001-r 5, 000 


8, 58 


r 5, 001-.^ 6,000 


7,26 


f 6,001-f 7,000 


6, ir> 


>^ 7,001-v 8,000 


Ml 


8,00l-Jr 0,000 


2, 7r» 


* ^»,ooi->:io,ooo 


J 5 


^?10, 001->-ll_, 000 


1, 12 


>1 1,001-^13,000 


(». 56 


r)v« r Sl ^ 000 


15, 0'* 


No answer 



7. 00 1- 

n. ()t)l- 

I l.nfu - 



^ onu 

• i I , mm 

•f Of) 
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Employees' .perception about their Head Start 
experience 

^ , -..The -decisionrmaking process leading to the 

^ departure from Mead Start 

. ..' . The type of employment the individual sought 

when leaving Head Start and how important their 
employmont experience with Head Start proved 
to be in relation to their new positions 

The profile of the individual responding to the 
survey 

These topics are presented in the five sections that follow. 

I 

1. A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE REASONS GIVEN FOR 
ENTERING AND FO:^ LEAVING HEAD START 



Responses to the questionnaire showed that, although Head 
Start employees are highly motivated to contribute to the social 
^ell-being of others, personal considerations eventually cause 
many of them to leave flead Start. 

(1) Individuals Chose To Work for Head Start Primarily 

' Becaus e They Liked Working With Children and Because 
They Felt Head Start Allowed Them To Do Something 
Useful for Others 



Former employees were asked to give the two best 
answers that described why they decided to work with Head 
Start. 



35% responded that they liked working with 
children (110 individuals) 
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^ . 20% stated that Head Start let them do useful 

things for other people (64 imJividuals) 



' Exp-ctations regarding salary, advancement, and training 
were secondary to these motivating factors. 



(2) Employees Left Head Start Because of Personal 

Reasons That Did Not Appear To Be Directly Related 
to Conditions Within the Head Start Program 



The single most frequently cited answer to the prmcipai 
reason for an employee's leaving Head Start was that the in- 
dividual found a better job (14%). When all the specific types 
of responses- given are considered, however, they f^iU within 
four broad categories. 



Termination or layoff- -17% (25 individuals) 

Attraction to better job (salary, promotion oppor- 
tunity. training)--23% (35 individuals) 

Dissatisfaction with Head Start program or 
personnel-- 13%. (20 individuals) 

Personal circumstances-r47% (71 individuals) 



The last category includes; 



No longer needed to work 

Personal or family responsibilities 

Pregnancy 

Pursue education 

lliiicss 

Moved away 

Retired 

-47- 
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When responses in this category are combined, they repre- 
sent a total of 49% of the reasons given for departure^ 

This pattern parallels the findings from the question- 
naire in the retrospective report, wherein individuals did 
not tend to criticize the Head Start program or to cite nega- 
tive reasons for leaving. 



(3) Three Out of Four Employees Stated That Their 

Departure Was Related to Additional Reasons Beyond 
the Principal Reafson 



The major additional reasons for leaving Head Start 




People have problems getting things done in 
program-- 12% (28 responses) 

Pay was too low-- 17% (39 responses) 

Program did not do t^<^ things it should-- 10% 
(23 responses) 



These secondary reasons reflect somewhat more nega- 
tively orf Head Start than the principal reasons given and 
suggest that discontent iiaight influence decisions to leave* 
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2. PERCEPTIONS ABOUT THE HEAD START EMPLOYMENT 



expi:rience among former employees 



Employees' perceptions about training, advancement oppor- ^ 
tunities, and work relationships are discussed in the following 
paragraphs. 
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( 1) Former Employees Indicated Some Disappointment 
. Concerning the Quantity and Kinds of Training They 
Were Able To Receive 



In response to the question "Did you get the kind and 
amount of training you wanted, " the responses were as 
follows: . 



Did not receive the kind of training desired- -2 6% 
(33 individuals) 

Received some training but not enough-- 35% 
(44 individuals) 

ft ^ 

Received enough of the type desired- -38% (48 
individuals) 

\ 

In the retrospective phase, those individuals receivigg^ 
supplementary training seemed to feel that it was valuable, 

r 

and the majo/' complaint was that not enough employees 



/ 

/ 



/ 

/ 



\ 
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could participate. Similar findings were noted in this 
phase of the survey: 

70 individuals kt ate d that they received supple- 
mentary training (39To of the sample) 

57 felt that it did help them to do a better 
job in Head Start 

41 (out of the 60 who were employed) said 
Head Start helped them get a better job 

r 

54 individuals reported that they desired training 
but did not receive it 

19 felt that the program did provide an ade- 
quate opportunity for supplementary training 

35 felt that it did not provide an adequate 
opportunity for supplementary training 

(2) Employees Not Receiving Supplementary Training Felt 
That a Lack of Opportunity and Other Barriers 
Prevented Them From Taking Supplementary Training 

The 54 individuals who did not receive supplementary 
training but desired it responded that there were both program 

^ 

limitations and other problems that prevented them from 
participating. 

Th-^* major program limitation was felt to be that 
onlj a few people in Head Start were able to take 
courses. 

The most frequently cited additional problems 
were family responsibilities and the personal 
decision not to pursue college training due to 
other hardship factors. 
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(3) Almost Two -Thirds of Former Employees Reported 
That They Held Only One Position While Employed by 
Head Start 

The majority of employees (647c) had only one position 
while with Head Start.. For those who did occupy additional 
•ositions,. the number of additional positions and the percen/t- 
age giving the responses are as follows: 



o 



One other- -31.3% 
Two others --3. 4% 
Three others--!. 1"^? 



In contrast, in the retrospective study, 567c of those 

responding to the Former Employee Questionnaire^ had held 

on^y one position while with Head Start* The lower promotion 

rAt©4 reported in 1973 could account for the lesser upward 

\ mobility qf former employees during the prospective phase. 
\ 

(4) More Than Half the Former Employees Felt There 
Were Problems With Supervisors, and an Almost 
Equal Proportion Felt That Problem.s Existed With 
Co-Workers 



The threel^>ost significant problems with supervisors 



wetie perceived to be: 



rommunications--26% (51 responses) 

Lack of support to employees-- 197o (37 responses) 

i:xcessive criticism-- 16% (31 responses) 
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In response to the question about how feelings toward Head 
Start changed during the coqrse of employment, the most 
frequent response was that the employee felt that it became 
difficult to work with supervisors, 

Amang co-workej^r^theN^roblems were: 

A laek of concern abqt^t the job- -33% (52 response 
Excessive criticism— "26% (41 "responses) 
Lack of support-- 19% (30 respofises) 

These responses seem to indicate a perceived lack of 

organizational cohesiveness. Although 40% of the employees 

left Head Start because of reasons that were not directly re- 
f- 
lated to the program, it appears that some underlying dis- 

' satisfactions with the working relationships existed. These 

fin^^g§^are consistent with the retrospective study wherein 

about 65% of the former employees cited some problems in 

getting along with co-workers, yet only 2% of them had 

actually left because they could not get along with other 

employees. 



4 
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3. THE DECISION-MAKhNG PROCESS LEADINfe TO ^ 
DEPARTURE I'ROM !IEAD START 



Questions 13 and 27 in the questionnaire determined how 
employees'' feelings toward the lU-ad Start experience changed- 
while employed there and how they viewed Head Start from their 
current perspective. s ^ 



(1) When Pressed, More Than Half of the Employees 

Reported That Theii> Feelings Toward the Head Start " 

Program in Which They Worked Changed During ^ . 

Their Employment (52%) * f 



As stated in Section 2 ahove. the most fretguent change 
was that the employee began to feel that supervisors were 
difficult to work with (18% of those responding). Former 

/ 

employees also reported that they developed feelings of un- 
certainty about the program's funding and the continMed ex- 
istence of their job (14%). 



Most employees s'^ted that it was their decision to 

leave: 



■ 127 former employees reported that they chose 
to leave 

40 repor-tcjd that it was not their choice 



•ERIC 
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(2) Although Some Employees' Feelings Toward Specific 
Programs Changed. Most Employees Continued To 
Believe That Head Start Is a Worthwhile Concept 



In response to the question, "How do you feel about 
Head Start," 887c of the former employees stated that they 
felt it was good for either children, parents, or the community. 
Only 3% felt it was not really meaningful. In addition, em- 
ployees continued to feel that the work they accomplished was 
meaningful. Thus, it appears that most former employees 
continued to have good feelings about Head Start even though 
they felt dissatisfied with the program that they left. 

4 ThE TYPE OF EMPLOYMENT THAT FORMER 

EMj^LOfEES SOUGHT AFTER LEAVING HEAD START 

Questions 6, 9, and 17 identified whether employees were 
successful in finding employment after leaving Head Start, wnether 
they found employment similar to theirVork with Head Start, and 
what their specific considerations were m accepting p new position. 




ERIC 
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( 1 ) Over One-Third of the Former Employees Were 
Employed Ful' Time at Another Job, and One-Tenth 
Were Kmployecj Part Time 

Almost half of the former Head Start employees (45%) 
were employed at another job when they completed the ques- 
tionnaire. Among those who were not employed: 

67c were looking for a full-time job 

97c were looking for a part-time job 

17% were looking for either kind of employment 

20% were not seeking employment 

Of those employed, 30% reported that the work that they were 
doing was similar to their work in Head Start. ^ 

(2) Salary Considerations Were the Most Frequent Reasons 
Cited in Accepting Oliher Employment 

There were 137 '-esponses to the question "Why did ^ 

*". 

you take your present job?" The most frequent response 
was that the pay was good (19% of those answering). 

When comparing present salaries with Head Start 
salaries, the present salaries were most often higher (66% 
of those responding to the question). Present salaries were 
the same as at Uvud Start for 18% of the respondents and 
lower for 15%. 
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These findings coincide with an earlier statement that 
one of the important secondary reasons employees gave for 
leaving was that pay was too low. 



5. PROFILE OF THE INDIVIDUALS RESPONDING TO THE 
SURVEY 



The most frequently reported characteristics of individuals 
responding to this survey were: 



Female (86%) 

26-45 years old (58%) 

Did not have children who attended Head Start 
(60%) 

Had been hired from the Head Start community 
(58%) 

Other characteristics four ( frequently were: 



Had received some college training or had a 
bachelor's degree (44%) 

Had been trained in the field of education or 
child development (46%) 

Were either teachers or teacher aides with Head 
Start (43%) 
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This chapter has focused on employees' perceptions of their 
Head Start experiences* The next chapter reports the viewpoints 
of the '. anizations with which they w»re employed. 



\ 
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VI. CAUSES OF MOBILITY; THE ORGANIZATIONS' VIEW 

This chapter discusses the responses provided by the Con- 
firmation of Employee Departure Questionnaire, which appears 
as Exhibit XIII, following this page. The completed question- 
naires covered 622 employees who left their Head Start organiza- 
tions during the period from December 1972 through November 
1973. 

1. AGGREGATE RESULTS 

The following paragraphs discuss the findings obtained from 
the 622 con:pleted Confirmation of Employee Departure 
Questionnaires. 



(1) Almost Half the Questionnaires Referred to Former 
Teachers and Teacher Aides 

Including the positions of supervisory teacher, resource 
teacher, teacher, and teacher assistant /aide, 49. 6% of the 



frequently reported position was that of cook/cook alde.iwhich 
appeared on 10% of the questionnaires. 



qu'^stionnaires related to tcacliin^^positions. The next most 
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EXHIBIT XIII (1) 

Office of Child Developmetit 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 

RESPONSES TO CONFIRMATION OF EMPLOYEE 
DEPARTURE QUESTIONNAIRE ' 



Vi rr.: Apnr« ve-: 



<.*olumn Punch 



PKOSPKt TiVE PHASL 
UKAD S'l Am.STAKF MOBILITY STrm 
( <J\K1RMATK)N UF KM PLC A DEPARTrilt: AND KEASONS 



Last 



First 



Midd.e 



La?^r Kriov.n \a<?rc.-* 
f^i Forn-.cr Krr.ploycc 



Lb^t Mc-ati Stait Position 



Head Start omponeri 



pri-;i*iut;: 
Dnte: 



Tht.- Prin-iarv So in e of lnforn:ation iU-aardinu 1 la - Ln.plo\Lc U: (chut k ^.m.-) 



nn ^or.A ran.iliarin- 



H'j'ord- 



. . Huar-ay 



i ^*;tr* - ^p^-r 1:^'^ rt- iHir .viti t'onT;.T ft^^nlovf*' should . nrr.pli-tr this form. 



EXHIBIT XIII (2) 




CONFIRMATION OF EMPLOYEE DEPARTTJRE 
LAST HEAD START POSITION 



6.4% 


Community Aide 


10.0 


Cook/CooK Aide 




Driver 


1 4 


KuucEtion uirecior 


1.3 


Health Aide 


4.7 


Custodian 


0.2 


Medical Director 


1.1 


Nurse 


0.2 


Nutrition Director 


0. 8 


Nutritionist 


1.3 


- Parent coorainator 


0.3 


Psychologist 


0.5 


Social Service Director 


1.6 


Social Worker 


4.0 


Supervisory Teacher 


22.5 


Teacher 


22. 8 


Teacher Aide 


0.3 


Resource Teacher 


0. 3 


Training Coordinator 


0.2 


Volunteer Coordinator 


0.2 


Curriculum Coordinator 


1.2 


Clerical 


0.6 


Business Manager 


1. 1 


Head Start Director 


0. 5 


Assistant Director 


1.3 


Other Director 


• 1:8 


No Response 
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EXHIBIT XIII (3) 



CONFIRMATION OF EMPLOYEE DEPARTURE 
HEAD START COMPONENT 



Education 


51.8% 


Health 


2.6 


Social Services 


8.7 


Parent Involvement 


1.3 


Nutrition 


10.8 


Staff Training 


0.3 


Volunteer 


0.2 


Administration 


22.7 


Psychological 


0.6 


No Response 


1. 1 



DATE OF TERMINATION 



PERSON COMPLETING FORM 



December 


8. 8% 


January 


10.6 


February 


10.0 


March 


8. 8 


April 


7.7 


May 


12. 1 


June 


11.7 


July 


3.2 


August 


7.8 


September 


9. 8 


October 


5.3 


November 


0.0 


No Response 


4.0 



Director /Asst. Dir. 


45.3% 


Supv. Teacher 


4.0 


Business Mgmt. 


0.8 


Nutritionist 


1.0 


Educ. Dir. 


11.6 


Social Worker 


2.4 


School Supt. 


0.3 


JSacr^tary 


9.3 


Other Dir. /Coord. 


20.9 


No Response 


4.3 
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^ EXHIBIT XIIl/(4) 



K WhiiX uas thc» official rca.stm f«T the fnipli>veo'3 Icavmu thv prnaranr* 



T.2 


a. 


■u *) 




I. i o 








' • 


• 




1 




h. 


4 T 








m. 4 






1. 


U6 


• • • 






i). 






p.* 




1. 



iernunation bv pnvraiu for 'cause 

I.;,v \*\ nr'vr:itu liiH- to fundmu ?>ri»bletMs 

l.nvoff h\ prf»i!raTu becaiJSt> '^f f'ari*nt*s l*nlicv ( ofDOuttt'e v^ishos 

Mutual t)n»ura?v.Triub>vet» decision 

] ■•■tri*] :iM»rt» iritfrfSt»nB p'>*>itinn 

I b<»tter pavinu p*»siti"n 

I'fjutul better opptirtunitv f<ir advancctuent 

r"iin«i better trammu pr»'f aiv 

I nkth t\\ n t ' nr- -cram 

* • 

.( tbrrs. specifv: Movecj ^-.arried 

othei* pt'rrfonal reason 
( ther better job 
(ither lftvi»ff bv pritirani 
Trarsportati^ir: problen^s 
c nher 

\i' rerip*'nj=* 



uf.re ..ther reasons for theernplovee leavmu Pr^'^^^an' f r^pb^^pient^^^ do vnu^ 
t^\inK tht' nr»i"r rear^'^n was ' / 



/ 



•'si 



0.6 \\ 
2.6 e. 



^atre as answer m Quesltou 1 

I rrri- inatmn bv proiiram for cause 

I av*.ff h\ program iiue to furnimk problems 

" I a. .ff K-. nr": r"i;..'ne('uuse of l'ar»-nf -i P-bcv s Mninuttee wishes 

1 

Af'itual pr'>crnn\ ettiplovee decision 
■ \ nknoun to proyrar7» 

^ others, specify: \ ounfi n.ore interesting positif»n 

I '.Mnd b'-tVer pnvini* t)o?»;ti"ri 
« .the r . , 



/ 



EXHI^ri Xiii (a) 



/ 



2. i 

0.2 



0.2 



•2. 1 



— A. t-; A ,th nt*"ff-;-i::«n.il -taff 

■ i. 'Mrilnl.tv t . -A rk A .Ih ;»;.r:tpr ff-i-i: -imI -.t if!' 

^-Mhil.tv tt. wjTk With P-irtvit s l* »lu-^ i i'.' '■■ .ti»*o 
_ |»,.rs- -rial \\<*ak:if%-;fS <Ml»MnCf. lat»*u«*^^. unri'l ial«. Ut^ ) 



I. 



/ I. !f I: 

0.6 i. 



• 'I 

! i-ff, vja-i th ♦ *• .'il''V< »* (*h -s**!! * 

Ali'-hs}}*: oat r «' i- f*at<*J-r-. 

I.t'^'it ii"!!;- 'Tit', withi!) u li I atfL'-'r*-- 

(nh» r; ^t»»-(*:rv: ^ 



A 



If t-r .t>l' v*-t l»'|t h\ it-.'il -U'^'.^ - M. 



'.h it .'.a-ith'- t i :» ■; 'M f 'f th.-i M»'( 



a. 2 



.h. 



1. 



-4-;f.I r<*<*liiu:S .:\ 1: -.fart.' n v. .11 ^taff 

•xTii pr '*'l» " '»»»'alih. fa* tl'. > 
aal tra.t-5 

U .-^pi.T fv: 
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EXHIBIT XIII (6) 



Hh b. '^.^ltSi';l^•t.•t'v 

•J. 1 f , ' \ (• "itnct * 



What -Af 



.TO WW t""* :>l ■•.»'<• sjilvrioiTil i*el:U:. 'M*"^*-.n>' with S':p«'r*v -rr 



_ . ( ■ ~~ ^" : 

H j)lU - .t.>t.»»^tof\v 

<\ t nsnt: *fnct« ■ 

\ vr-- !ti t 'TV 



'»• *• c. 



f asiiti-^fnctt '! A 
» *thcr 



!!.jhl\ 



16/ 



I. • ' 



';t.sf:ict.T. ' 



•-■it -:'*:tvt- r 



"1. '■ 



■ * h. ■ _ 



rf Hp- -r.-i* 



EXHIBIT Xin (7) 



( otunin Punch 



1.1 • 


What mip^ct thus frnployee's 


i . ■ . ■ 
ilepnrt\irt' -havo on hts pfokjram r«»nip^«nefif 

0 




c 


a. ' Har!:-.ful 


h. 


II 

/~ - 


Mrlpftil. c. None . . tl. N» 


4.7*- 

> ^e^^p«^nse 


4o, »> 




1. 








•41,1 


2, \t«if1ornt«.'lv 


2, 




-.\h»(teratelv 44, l'*.. 




. 10. {I 


lAtrt^n rlv 






l-.xtrernelv l"), 




« 








Nil rt»spi»nrte 16. 




12. 


What n:K*t has epiph»vt»t.'' 


s tiepart\irc hati "n the overall priii»ran\*' 






a, • H:iir*:ful 


h. 


'i 

' ) 


l!flpf\il r, ^ ' \.ine ^i. N' 


4« \^<i 
n renponse 




I. ' ~ \hMlv 


1. 




Mihllv 26.H'-. 






2. \t--r(ler'at**lv 






.Moderatelv 41. K 




- 6. . 








Ixtrot-f-K 16. 1" 






4» 2^ rvsp. •t\?>'> 






\ ' pf s;)'>n<f 16. I " 






\V hat-^s tho'ourn'nt status 


tif the f.oSiti'iti v/icatcrl the e'rr.plnvtM**' 






Jt h;is l>t»fn fille.l frnn » 
vnrant P'»sitn'n uas 


t ;th;a ptMcrar:, The provtmiri n'h title "f the nerson whn 





\ 

in- 

I- \ 
1 - - \ 



n;,,o ' !t has h«.*on ftlled hv rxternal hire, | 

1 1, / ^ Cacancv tn he t'llled hv suitable external h^re \0\en f^ftimi. 

:^ ' ? Deosion r;mei.Tt\inu v\,hpther t** piisition has not vet l>een c<»n\pl»»te(i. 
a, J / ^ l^.sitioti has been al)nltshefU 
:», \\ \f» rosp' >nsr. , 

Tf the pnsiti(»n is c\irrentlv filleti, please answer the followinij: 



t. t.enctb'^f tin e tn find replacet>»ent 

56, *<•* ira-n-je'fjate 

:<2,,«'- 1 ?vtinth_ . 

^ 10, 'ri: 2?f:3'*!-.inths 

^ 0, a ' 4-6 ji-.Mnths 

0. :r* . iVtT 6^ rt - »r\ths 



^n\Mnths). (In 13 jrive one '^f fjrst tw<» answer^. ) 



AoproNif at^ fj^e n»r replncetT-ent hec^rr-e able t'T fullv as.sun«e resp'«nsihilitv for thiH 
pt»<iti'>i\ ^« 

("Kit^ths) 

IH.a*. imrrjetliate 
27. 3" I Ml.. nth 
r^. r* 2-:^ • -..ntK.s 

7. n." 4-6 M-.nths 

I. ')•' 7-12 i'-"nth^ 

n» 5 '-'Ver 12 "i-'nths' 
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EXHIBIT XIII (8) 



Column Hunch 



16, Tirrip replacement spent in formal training .'(irientationj propram for thij* 
position 



(hours) 



45, 8". 

15.0" 
* 7. 3':- 



Ntine 

1-8 hours 
f>-24 -hours 
2r)-40 hours 
41-80 hours 
Dver 80 hours 



\^h.^t IS the salnrv of the replacetuenf 



per vrar 







:r* 


>'0-2, -'"^^ 






16, n-: 


3,000-4,000 , 


i ' 




17. :r:. 


4,oni>-5,ooo 






10.8^ 


5»001-6»000 


i ■■ 






6,001-7,000 


$ 






7,001-8,000 


a. 




3, 3'*'.. 


8»001-P,000 


V 






1*. (101-10. 000 








lo.oot-n.ooo 






0^8':. 


luooi-n.ooo 








13,001-15,000 






0.8'*. 


uver 15,000 
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Paralleling the positions, the component distribution 
also sho\sffed representation of the education component on 
about half the questionnaires (51. 8%*). The administrative 
component also contained a substantial percentage of the 
departures (22. 7%), as did the nutrition component ( 10. 8%). 

* 

(2) The Peak Months of Reported Departures Were May 
and June 

About one -quarter of the year's reported departures 
took place in May and June. Lower volumes of. Confirmation 
of Employee Departure Questionnaires in the autumn of 1973 
may reflect generally poor organization response rates during 
that period. 

(3) Personal Circumstanqes Dominated Among the 
Principal Reasons fo^Employee Departures 

Leaving' Head Stcrt for a better paying job was the 
organizations' most frequent response concerning the reason 
for the employee's leaving. When responses are grouped by 
categories, however, the category of personal reasons most 
frequently applies. The distribution of responses under four 
broad categories of specific reasons ("Other" and "No re- 
sponse" excluded) is as follows: 

Termination or layoff— 17% 



Attraction to better job (salary, promotion op- 
portunity, trainitig)— 27% 

• , Dissatisfaction with Head Start program or mutual 
employee /program decision to terminate employ- 
ment— 10% 

Personal circumstances — 45% 

The last category includes such circumstances as moving, 
getting married, illness, or family- related problems. 

(4) The Employees Who Left Hiead Start Generally Had 
Maintained Good Relationships With Other Staff in 
Their Organizations 

Few individuals who left Head Start were thought to be 
malcontents. The percentage of relationships with various 
staff levels rated satisfactory or highly satisfactory was 
as follows: ^ . 

With Ifead Start officials- -8 9% 
. . With supervisors— 86% 
With co-workers— 90% 

The greatest personal conflicts were with immediate 

« 

supervisors, where almost 10% of the relationships were 
unsatisfactory or very unsatisfactory, " — — 

Although the organizations did not detect many i,nsatis- 
factory relationships, the former employees expressed much 
more dissatisfaction, as was discussed in Chapter V. 



, From the organizations' point of view, few former 
supervisors (3%) had less than a satisfactory relationship ^ 
with their subordinates. The organizations felt that only 

♦ 

'about-6% of the former employees had been very dissatisfied 
with their work. 

(5) . Organizations Felt that Fewer Than Half of the 
' Departures Had Any Impact on the Programs 

At the component level, about 55% of the departures 
were viewed as causing some impact (10% luelpful, 45% 
harmful impact). In relations to the entire program, however, 
only 44% of the departures were considered to have impact 
(9% helpful, 35% harmful). 

Evidence of lingering strong nejcative feelings about 
those individuals whose departures helped the program and 
its component can be seen from examining the degrees of 
helpfulness or harmfulness of the departure. The harmful 
impact was more likely to be viewed as a mild amount than 
the helpful impact. In the same manner, the helpful impact 
was more likely to be viewed^s an extreme amount than the 
harmful impact. In-sum, losing a "problem" employee usually 
created a beneftt for the program that was greater than the cost 
of losihg a contributing employee, ^' 



As shdwn on Exhibit XIV, following this page, organi- 

): ^ - 

'■! .. _» 

zatlons viewed harmful impact in a greater proportion of 
cases in the prospective study than'in the retrospective study. 

(6) About Two- Thirds of the Positions Vacated Were 
Reported as Being Refilled 

Since most of the Confirmation of Employee Departure 
Questionnaires we,re completed soon after the turnover oc- 
curred. the high number of vacated positions being refilled 
(64%) indicates that the programs waste little time in finding 
replacements. This observation is verified by responses 
concerning those positions that had been refilled. Eighty- 

ft 

nine percent of those replacements had been found within 
one month. Furthermore, 76% of the replacements had as- 
sumed full responsibility in their positions in that short a 
time period. 

Vacancies continue to be filled more often by external 
hire (35. 0%) than from within (29. 3%), as was the case in the 
retrospective study, which found 42. 6% filled by external hir^ 
and 33. 5% from within. A greater proportion of. the positions 

c * * • 

1 • , ■ • ■ 

A 

rem|ti5ied vacant in the prospective study (18.2%) thart in the 
retrospective study (2, 4%) because the questionnaire com- 
pletion was timed more closely to the point of employee 



EXHIBIT XIV 



Office of Child Development 
Department of Health,. Education, and Welfare" 

' ■ , : . 

IMPACT OF EMPLOYEE DEPARTURE 




QUESTION 11— IMPACT ON COMPONENT 



Harmful Helpful * No Impact 
Retrospective 36.3% ^ 9.1% 43.7% 

Prospective 45.0% 9.5% 40.8% 



No Answer 
11.0% 
4. 7% 



QUESTION 12— IMPACT ON PROGRAM 



Retrospective 
Prospective 



Harmful Helpful » No Impact 
26.2% 7.1% 54.6% 

35.2% 9.0% 51.1% 



No Answer 

/ 

12. 1% / 

. / 

- 4.7%'. 



■ • / 



departure In the prospective study. The proportion of 
abolished positions was about 8% in both studies. 

Formal training of the replacements was minimal, with 
63% receiving no more than 1 day of training and only 24% 
receiving more than 3 days of training. 



(7) The Refilled Positions Were ^ssoc^ated.With Low 
Salaries 



Of the positions held by new replacements, 36% were 
associated with annual salaries of less than $3, 000, and 
80% carried salaries of $6,000 or less. 

2. TEACHER AND TEACHER AIDE RESULTS 

Analysis of the responses relating to teachers and teacher 
aides, the two most frequently reported positions, indicates that 

t 

i 

the reasons for, and impact of, employee departures differ be- 
tween these two positions. 



(1) Teacher Turnover Was Frequently Related to the 
Teacher's Own Decision To Leave, Whereas for 
Teacher Aides, the Decision To Leave Was More 
Likely To Be Partly or Wholly Outside of Their 
Own Control 



In those cases in which the organizations were able 
to identify the specific official reasons for employee . 
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departures, the type of reasons varied dramatically betwefep 
the teacher and the teacher aide positions: 1 

i 

The official reasons given for leaving Head Start 
showed that the percentage of teachers leaving 
to take a better job was 57%, while the corre- 
sponding percentage of teacher aides leaving for 
that reason w;as 27%, 

The reasons given also showed that in only 12% 
of the teacher departures, the decision to leave 
was outside of the teacher's exclusive control. 
In cohtrast, 31% of the teacher aide departures 
were attributed to decisions outside of their own 
control. 

In approximately 40% of t^e departures of both 
teachers and teacher aidesylhe reason for 
leaving related to personal considerations of the 
employee. 



Exhibit XV, following this page, lists the specific 
causes of departure within liie above three major categories, 
along with the number of cases applicable to each official 

reason* ' / 

■ \ . 

(2) The Departure of a Teacher Is More Likely To Be 
Harmful to the Education Component Than the 
Departure of a Teacher Aide 

Intuitively, it would be expected that the departure of 
the teacher would have the greater impact. Although 54% 



of the teacher departures were reported as harmful, 45% of 



• EXHIBIT XV 

Offic of Child Development 
Department o* ■ ealth. Education* and W^l|^are 

OFFICIAL REASONS FOR 
TEACHER /TEACHER AIDS DEPARTURES 



Not Exclusively the Employee's Decision 

Termination for cause 

Layoff ^ . 

Mutual programi-employee decision 

Job only temporary 



Teacher 
6 

.1 . 
8 

15 



Teacher Aide 



10 
11 
14 

3 



38 



Employee Decision Concerning a Better Job 

More interesting position 
Better paying position 
Better opportunity 
Better training 

Transfer to public school system 
Wanted more working time in a year 
Wanted broader experience 



9 
25 
8 
1 
3 
3 
JL 

50 



3 
18 
8 
0 
1 
4 
_0 

34 



Personal Considerations 

M 9ved / married 
Family problem 
Illness 
Pregnancy ' 
To pursue edtication 
Transportation problems 
. Didn't need to work any longer 
Retired becausie of age 
Personal reasons 



18 

7 
9 
6 

10 
1 
1 
8 

_2 

62 



13 
8 
9 
6 
8 
0 
4 
0 

_4 

52 



4 



teacher aide departures were also so reported. The largest 
gap between the two positions was found in the response 
denoting no impact. 



For 35% of the teachers, there was no impact, 

F^or 45% of the teacher aide^* there was no 
impact. 



Employee departures were deemed helpfu^ in a slightly 
higher proportion of teacher instances (11%) than teacher 
aide instances (8%). 

(3). The Vacated Position Was More Often Filled From 

Within for Teachers and by External Hire for Teacher 
Aides 

Among^the responses given for teachers, 44% of the 
vacancies had ^^n filled froni within, and only 30% had 
been filled by externa:! hire. Conversely, 44% of teacher 



aide vacancies were filled by external hire, and 40% of such 
vacancies had been filled from within, 

- Finding a replacement requires more time in the case 
of t&achers than in the case of teacher aides« 

Of 129 teacher vacancy status responses, 21 
positions were intended to be filled but had not 
been filled. 
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Of 129 teacher aide vacancy status responses^ 
only 7 positions reflected a similar status*^ 



— _ For botMeachers and teacher aides, the proportion ^ 

of vacancy status responses reflecting abolishment of the 
# • • 

position was about 5%, ^s was the proportion reQecting orga- 
nizational indecision about whether the vacancies would be 
filled. , . ^ V /, 



/ 

VII. RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING' 
DATA COLLECTION FROM, 
HEAD START ORGA NI ZATIONS 



As discussed in Chapter III, the data collection techniques 
in this study were unable to produce a cons istentXaccu rate re- 
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' ^pons^ by Head Start organizations to monthly reporting* require - 
ments. ^As a result of this experience, we present below four / 
factors that'^hould be borne in mind when considering the estab- 
lishm'ent of reporting systems for Head Start organizations, 

« 

1. • TUE INCENTIVES TO COMPLY WITH REPORTING 
REQUIREMENTS ~ ^ 

Reporting requirements must be accompanied by either 
understanding of the importance of the reports and meaningful 
feedback of- summary data in return for compliance or the threat 
of fuiiding agency unhappiness toward noiic^mpliance . Since the 
programs during the retrospective phase felt that something was 
to be gained from the study and that the regional offices \^ere • ' 
urging their participation, all organizations except one were 
willing to parti cipate;to the extent of perm^tting'site visits by our 
consultants. A much greater proportion (68%) of these organiza- ' 
tions, however, was delinquent In submitting all the requested data. 

■ -67- . 



By contrast, during the prospective phase, five organizations 
refused to participate and of the organisations failed to sub-^ 
mit all of the data, which admittedly involved, more^work for the 
organizations because of the multiple submissions required, 

2. REA SONABLENESS OF EFFORT REQUIRED 

Many Head Stdrt amployees rebel agai«i3t ''paperwork" ber 
cause they feel that it detracts Iroija time otherwise spent serving 
.children and the community. In many organizatipfts, a significant 
increase in reporting requirements would require more manpower 
than that which fs available within existing stafifa. 

Before introducing more requirements, an assessment 
•Shbuld"b.e made of 15he total body of reporting^ requirements already 

1 ' " . ■ 

imposed on the organizations to determine if system streamlining 
can be accomplished and ifadditional data needs can be fulfilled 
through integration w^ existing systems. 

3. TRAIB»TO " . 

Although our instructions for the Monttil2_ Mobility Sunimary 
Sheet for the prospective phase provided a simple, crpss-check 



formula for verifying the accuracy of numerical data, many 
organizations, submitted erroneous reports until the verification 
process had been explained several times, x 

If reporting requirements are at all complex, on-site train- 
ing jhould be provided before implementing the system. Site 
visits not only provide the opportunity for training but also seem 
-to nd^ thp mntivation for compliance with data requests, 

. In the retrospective study, 84% of the organizations visited 
that received Delegate Agency Project Data Questionnaires com- \ 
pleted and returned them. The comparable response rate for 
organiz^atipns not visited was 46%. 

4. .. APPROPRIATENESS OF REPORTING REQUIREMENTS 

^Thi^natare and timing of the data required should dictate 
the appropriateness of estabiUhing ongoing reporting requirements. 
Basic thformation that must be maintained on a current basis in 
order for the Office of Child Development to manage its affairs 
is appropriately obtained through a- reporting system. , 

Examples of information that should be gathered frequently 

are : ' ~ . 

- . . Expenditures under an OCD grant 

Changes in grantee /delegate agency _ 



Examples of information that should be gathered oh a regular 



basis, but with less 



frequency than the above two examples, are: 



Changes in number of centers 
Changes in number of children enrolled 
Changes in total number of employees 



On the other hand, information on such topics as employee 



mobility can be adequately obtained through a one-time study 
was the case in the rotroopective phase of th i s study . Even i/n 



as 



that case, hov/ever, system improvements should include the 
establishment of better record-keeping systems at the programs, 
so that data are accessible when a retrospective examination is 
made. 





, .- " \ 
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APPENDIX A (3) 




INSTR^CTraNSJC0^^4WIONTHLY 
MOBILITY SUMMARY SHEET 



When referring to an employee who works in more than one com- 
i ponent, record him in each one, of the components in which he 
1 participates. For example, an individual who works in both the 
; Parent Involvement Component and the Social Services Component 
should be counted as one staff person in each one. However, he 
should only be included once when calculating the Undupiicated 
" Total line. 

• p ' 

On the first page, irj showing movement into components, count 
. employees in the position and component they are entering. 

■ . y • .. . • • .- 

On the second page, in showing movement upward or Qutward, count 
employees in the position from which they were moving. For 
example: 



A promotion from teacher aide to teacher siaouid appear 
? as "a promotio'n of a paraprofessional within the Education 

Component. " ^ 

A promotion from cook aide to assistant teacher should 
appear within the Nutrition Component as a promotion 
, of a paraprofessional to another Head Start Component. 

The Administration Component should Include personnel who 
provide services which are not unique to any other component. 
Examples are: t 



Secretary, clerk 

Driver 

Custodian 



AI?PENDIX A (4) 



For purposes of this study, please make the distinction 
between Professional and Paraprofossional employees as 
shown below. If you have employees in positions not 
listed, please apply your own definition for them. 

Professional 



Administrative 
Teacher 'V 
Psychologist 
Counselor 
Speech Therapist 
Sbcial Worker 
Consultant 
Physician 
. Dentist 
Nurse -'^ 

Physical Therapist 

Nutritionist 

Component Coordinator 
Treat each personnel action as a separate event, e.g. 
two promotions or a promotion and a termination count 
as two events, even if they involve just one employee. 

The following definitions apply to types of mobility: 

Promotions mean the upward changing of job 
category, e.g. , Teacher to Lead Teacher. 

Demotions mean the downward changing of 

job category. „^ ■ 

Lateral transfers mean movements between " 
approximately the same orgahizaitional level 
and salary level, e.g.. Teacher A^de to Social 
Work Aide. 

The following is a check for accuracy: 

Each of the categories are lettered^ through L. 
• After determining the mbbillty for the month* 
check.the totals by using the formula: 

G = A + F - L , for es^ch component 



Paraprofessional 

Secretary, Clerk 
Teacher's Aide 
Social Worker Aide 
Health Aide ' 
Nutritionist Aide 
Cook 
• Driver 
Custodian 



-A — ■ 
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APPfiNDK A 

SUPVFY I4P. NO. 



.• • •.7" T 3*-- . 

..••.rsj-.v i5- 



PROSPECTlVr STUDY 
FORMER, EMPLOY EE QUESTIONNAIRE 



I How long ago did you leave Head Start ' 



weekfi 



2^ .' . How lon^ brfore you Ifft Head Start did you decide to leave 

V a*- s ^^^^^ 

rV- -T-b. / ~/ it was not my deciiion to leave 



I. What was yo\rla»t position with Head Start"* 
V^' ^ foh Title . 



^uu,. VVhat earlier positionfs) did you have in Head Start 
_ Titles : . 



6. 



Was4lead Start your first job'> (check onej 

♦ __ • . - /* 



a* /~/ Ves , . b. r_7 No 

II not. how many other jobs have you liad in the past four yesrs 



Are you now working VuU time'* a, / / Yes b. / / No 

parttime-* a, r^/ Yes b, / / No 



If you arc not now working > arc you - 



a. 


/ — y 


>. 




c ■ 


CD 


<l. 





Looking for either a full time or part-time job 
Not interested in a job 

.:^-^--.4chack one of the above) 



;^7 I:..". .U yott ire working now, what is the tltlo of your job? 



Is thia wbrk similar to your Head Start job? feheck one) 



Su?y#yUD*No. APPENDIX A (6)|: 

Did the work and tralnlnc you «ot la Head Start help prepare you for the 30b ^ 

you have now? (check one) ^ 

a* iZZf ^- ^ No '''2 
Compared with your last position in Head Start. U your firesent, salary: (c rfeck 4)ne) 

mglier About the Lower 

Same " * . ; 

^^hat N^ere your ordinal reasons for deciding to work in Head Start? 

(check the two ^best answers) , - 

a f^l My family and friends thought it as a «ou(l ynt 

a, / I The work seemed Interesting — ' ^ ^ 

- ^, . . h. / ^ It was a steady job ^ ~ 

/ ; The pay seemed good — 

. \ /""/ It let me do useful things for other people 

..^ / ( The chances to get ahead seemed good ' .^^ 

' ^ c r^.^ u' l~l 1 liked .working with children , 

ct. ./ / The people thrrr seemed nice J» — ^ ^ . 

^ . k. / ^/ The hours were good . J 

e. / / The traininc seemed good — 

, 1. Other, specify 

f. / / The work seemed easy — 



Did your feelings toward Head Start change during the time you were working 
for the program , 

a* 1^ / Yes b. / / No 

If yes, answer Question 14 

How did your feelings about Head Start change? (Check the two begt.answers) 
a. / I Decided the work was not Interesting 

\^ I I Decided the pay was too low 

c. Decided the chances to get ahead were not good 

d. O Decided Head Start supervisors were difficult to work for 

• Decided Head Start co-workers were difficult to work with 

f. / 7 Decided the training was not so useful 

/~7 Decided the work demanded too much of .my time ^ 

/ '/ Decided that working with children was too hard 

/ — 7 Decided my job was v^ry uncertain, that Is I did not know 

how long the program would last ^ 

r I Decided the work I was doing was not really helping fither people 

/~7 Decided that I was spending too much time on things thkt were 
not Important 



- 1, h I Other, specify:. 



5. What was the reason given your leaving Head Starts 



Vey I.D . Wo. 
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you have olher reasons'? (check one, two or three most impo 



tan' 





Pay was to low 


• 






fiours wt"re \oo wnori. 

•\ 


k. 


^^^^ 




CouUin*t get the training I wanted 


« 




•St - 


l/iQn \ iKeT Aionii wiin supirrviDoro 


1 A 1 « 




^ 


Didn't get along with co-workers 


n. 


/ — 




No chance for promotion 


o. 


' — - 




Found a better job 


p. 






Poor program equipment /supplies 


q. 






Didn't like to work 


r. 












*hy:^id-you t*k* your present job ' (check two most important) 




. - - /: / - . 

\ 


The work seems interesting 


h. 




. . ./ J , 

= 1 


The pay is good 


i* 






The hours are good 


j. 




/ / 


The supervisors 


k. 


/ / 


^-/ / 


The other workers seem nice 


I. 




^ - / / 


I can get good training 


m. 


i~i 


I' 


The work, seems easy 


n. 








o. 





Aiat do you feel were the biggest problems in getting along with 
V^Jsree. depending on what answers best apply) 



They didn't trust their employees enough f. 

They didn't support their employees g, 
enough • . ' . 

They criticized too much • h. 

They didn't ask employee* for their ideas i. 

They didn't tell their eijiployees what 

r'7f'"*'^T.-r- was going on . 

Ivhat do- you feel were the biggest problems in getting along with 
"ependini; on what answers best ^apply) 



= / / 

& — ■■ •••^ 



/• . People didn't help e^ch other enough ^ di 



/ / People didn't tell each other what they 
* " ^ ' were doing 

%^ People criticized each other too much 



answers) 

Head Start didn't have enough money to 
keep me 

The job didn't use my skills very well 

Too many people/children assigned rne 

Dangerous /unpleasant laration of iob 

program does not do rhings ahoivld 

People have problems gi-Minc »hincs dont 
in program 

Personal or family responsihilitit «w 
Other, itpecify ; , . 



I had no oth« r rt»asons for U^aving 



The job Is located -n good neighborhood 

The job. seems to provide good equipment . 
* supplies 

You seem to be able to gft alot of things 
done without problems 

It will let me do good things for other peopl 

It seems to bels job I could keep for a long 

time . 

The chances to get ahead seem good 

My family and friends though* it would be 
a good job 

Other, specify ; . 



supervisors in Head Start** (check none, one, two 



They didn't know the problems of their 
employees 

They didn't use the ideas their employees 
had 

They gave their employees too much 
hard work 

Other problems, specify ; 



her workers (check none, one, two or three, 



People didn't care whether they did a 
good job or not 

Other problems, specify; 



vte^tt thinh pjirent s of Head Start children should have had (check one) 



i" ;,^ ■ / / More to sfy about the program 
; / / Less to say about the program 
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Survey 1,1).. NO. 



-Approximately how many training cour«f9 did you take in Head Start ^ 

Pre-servlrc- traminp ^ / Yea 

In-service training courses ^ (number^ 

^ < number) 

(number of credit hours) 



a* 

b. 

■c . 



Leadership Development courses 
d. Su^iplementary (colleRe) courses ^ 



Did you get the kind and amount of training you wanted' 

♦ 

a/ • / / Didn't get the kind I wanted - Why nof^ 
/ / -Get alittlp hut not enough- WTiy not'' 

/ f 



Got enoujzh of the kind I wanted ^^t^ 



if vpu rr«4.v-^d supplementary (college) training whil* In H«-ad Start, please answer this question. - 

Did supplem.'mary .rolleRe) training help you get a better job outside of Head Start' / / Yes / / No 

Did it.hplp you do your iob better in Head Start ' / / Yes / '/ ^lo 

If you received supplementary training in theHead Start, in what field did you receive that .raining" (check one 

rf/ rducation d. / ' Nutrition 

b. / / Medical. Health ' e. /~/ Psychology 



/ / Social Work 



f. / / Other, specify^ 



If you did not receive supplem.entary (college) training in Head Start, were you interested in taking 
supplementary training'* {check one> , 

a. /ZIf Ves 

b. / / No. ^Vhy-*^ ^ 



-.1 



I I Not applicable, I already had a degree 



If you were interested in, but you did not receiv*,aupplemenUry training, pl*^*-*' answer th^s question 
Dia your.Htad Start program provide an adequate training opportunity for you to obtain a degree^ • 



/ / 

2. 



Yes 

No, because: ( check one):* 



4. 



/ / Only a few people in Head Start got 

fo take courses 

/ / Head Start training funds were not available 

in my field of interest 

/ / The program did not allow^time off when the 

^ the training was held 



^ • • - 

/ ~/ Not enough different courses 

were available in my field 
^^^^ of interest 
y / Other reasons related to ibf--; 
proviaion of training' 



Were there other reasons not related to the Head Stai^t program's provision of training which prevented yott' f f 
getting training for a degree ox certification'* (check one or two) 

^ 4. / / It would have taken to long to 
complete the training when t 
only attend courses on a paef^ 

basis * ' ^- 

5* /_/ Other reasons , sperifys^^^__ 



I ^ / I Jo djfficult«to worr.k at full-time job and 

~ take courses too 
2 . / / Family responsibilities 

I I / . Difficulty of getting to location of training 



furvt^y I;D. No* 



^ Sftieral. how did you l>#l about Head Start (choose two best answert) 

~A. ' ^/ Was ftood Jo r children . d. / / 

• ' Wat good for parentis e# / _ / 

i » / / Was good for the rommunity 



Did not really help much 
Other., specify; 



.How much do you feel your work helped your Head Start program'' (che^k one) 
^a. / / Didn't make much difference 

V / Helped a little but not enough 

r. / / ' Was very helpful 

-liave ^ny d your f.hildren attended Head Start (check one) 
Ta.- / I Yes 'b. /JH? No 



Were you hired from the H*ad Start community'* (check one) 
La. / / Yes b. / / No 



What is your age ^years 

_. ■ ^ ■ . ^ 

Are you: a, / / male *b, / / female (check one) 



Are you: 


• 








/ / 


Black 


e. 




Other white 


_b. , / /• 


Mexican* American 


f. 


/ / 


Oriental' 


■ i 1 


Other Spanish surnamed American 


g> 




Other, specify; 


d, / / 


American Indian 


'/ 







How many years of school have you finished^ (check one) 

t^^l 1-8 grade school 
b> / 9-11 some high school ' 

^ /"^/ deceived a high schiool diploma 
d» / / Some college 
What is your. m%in field of training^ (check one) 

[a. iZHl 

CZI? Education, child devalopirent 
c» / ^/ Medical and health 



f* 



/ 1 



t. 



/ 1 



Peceived an Associate Degree 
Received a Bachalor^s Degree 
Oiker« specffv : 



Nutrition 

Paycholo|y 

■ * 

Other / specify; 
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6. . How many hours » d*y did you work in He*d Start 



J7. . How many weeks a year did you work i« He.ad Start? 



ig. What wai your salary when you left Head Start $ ■ 

or % per week or ^ O^r Hour (give onet 



jer year 



r\^at l9 your ealary on your new joh'> $ ^ — 

or $ per hour (give one) 



per«^year or $^ 



pf r week 



: Vf 

V — ikV 



.-If 



How, many wee.K* per year do you work on your current job^ 



41 . For how many hours a day are you paid^on your current job? _ 



This is th-^ end of the questionnaire/ please.enclo.e it in the envetope we have proi.ided and mail it to 
our office in Washington. Thank you very much for your help. 
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Form Approved 
> . OMB\o» 85-S72024 



Column Punch 



SURVEY I.D. NUMBER 



> ' PROSPECTIVE. PHASE . * 

HEAD START STAFF MOBILITY STUDY 
CONFIRMATION OF EMPLOYEE DEPARTURE AND REASONS* 



Name cf Former Employee 



Lust 



. Middle 



Last Known Address 

• of Former Emjiloyee ^ 



Resignation /Termination Date 

■4 

Last Head Start Position 



Head Start Component 



Person Completing This Form: 



Name: 



Potiition: 



.Date: 



_Tlie PTimary Source of Information Regarding .This E^pIoyee^Xs: .(check one) 



CJ Personal familiarity 



CJ Records 



Hearsay 



O The Head Start supervisor moj^t familiar, with this former employee should eomfdete this form. 



iERIC 
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. ' « - Cotufls 

Survey i>D. Number 7^ 

. • — 

1, What was the official reason for the WT^BaJee^s leaving the program? 

. ' . ■ -'^ 

• ' ■* 
Termination by program for cause. / . -~ 

Layoff by program due to funding problema«- 

Layoff by prpgram because of Parent's Policy Committee wishes. 

Mutual program employee decision. — 

Found more interesting position. . . ' ' 

« — ... • ft,- 

Found better paying position. " . " 

Found better opportunity fpr advancement. 
Found better training program . 
' Unknown to program. 

Others, specify: , 



«. 




b. 


o 


e. 




d. 


o 


e. 


o 


f. 


o 


£• 


o 


h. 


o 


1. 


o 


J. 





2. If there were other reasons for the employee leaving program employment, what do you 
you think the major reason was ? 

Same as answer to Question 1. 
Termination by program for cause. 
Layoff b> program due to funding problems. 

•Layoff by pr^ram because of Parent's Policy Committee wishes. 
Mutual program jtfmpI6iree=iJecision. 
Unknown to program. 

Others* specify: ■ ' ' • 



a. 


O 


b. 




e. 


o 


d. 


CD 


.. 


O 


U 


O 


e* 


O 



3. If the program terminated the employee, what was the reason? 

Inability to perform duties. 
Inability to accept direction* regulaticns. 
Inability to work with professional staff. 
Inability to work with paraprofessional ataff. 

Inability to work v <th volunteers. ^ . 

Inability to work with children. - 
InabUity to work v/ith Parentis Policy Committed. 
Personal weaknesses {absence* lateness, unreliability). 
Personal instability (outbursts, pouts). 
Other, specify: * 



a. 


o 


b. 




c. 


C7 


d. 


O 


.. 


to 


f. 




g< 


CJ 


b. 


O 


1. 




J. 


CJ 
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If laid off. how was this employee chosen? 

a.. Cn Abolishment orjob category* 

i^J Lirast seniority within job category, 

c. Ranking by Parent's Policy Comznittcc 

d. CU Other, specifcr: 



If emptoyee left by mutual decision, w'lat was the reason for this decision? 

«v / / Difficulties in performing duties* 

CO Difficulties in accepting direction, regulations* 

c. ~ / / Difficulties in working with professional staff. 

d* / / Difficulties in working with paraprpfessional staff. 

/ / Difficulties in working with volunteers. 

t. / / Difficulties in working with children. 

ys- ^ / Expressed feelings of dissatisfaction with program. 

h. ^/~7 Expressed feelings of dissatisfaction with staff. 

i. / / Personal problems (health, family). 
^ ^ Personal traits. 

k. /~7 Others, specify: ' 



What were the employee's general relationships with the Jfead Start officials he*came 
ontact with ? 

a. 7 / Highly satisfactory. 

J^. I 7 Satisfactory* ' 

c. / / Unsatisfactory, 

d* ( / * Very unsatisfactory. 

c. QZJ -No contact. 

What were theemployeeU general relationships with supervisors* 

* . * . ■ 

a« CZ] Highly satisfactory, 

I / Satisfactory* 

c» / ^ Unsatisfactory. 

d. / / Veiy unsatisfactory. 
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Colunut 



a. ' What wera the 



employee's general relationships ^th coworkers? 



a. C7 Highly satisfactory. 

b. CU Satisfactory. 
^ c» / 7 Unsatisfactory, 

d. /~7 Very unsatisfactory. 

If the employee had a supervisory* position, what were his general relations with subordlnateat 

a. /I b. O O * d. W * ^ 

ttighiy Satisfactory Unsatisfactory Very 

satisfactory ' unsatUfactory 

10. In general* how satisfied did the employee seem with nls work? 7 _ 



a. L^l ri c. /_/ . 

Very Average Very 

satisfied dissatisfied 

11. What impact did this employee's departure have on his program (component ? 

a. O Harmful b. CJ Helpful c, O ^^^^ 

1. ri Mildly I. LJ Mildly 

2. O Moderately 2. [J Moderately ♦ 

3. [J Extremely 3. CJ Extremely 

12. What impact has employee's departure had on the overall program ? 

a. CJ Karmftil b. CJ Helpftil c. None 

I. O-Miidly K CJ ^^^^^y \ 

2* CJ Moderately 2. CJ Moderately 
3, [J) Extremely 3. CJ Extremely 

13. What is the current status of the position vacated by tJ e/ismployee ' 

i 

II It has been filled from within program. The prev^oun job title of the person who filled tb 

vacant position was ' 
CJ It has been filled by external hire. 

1^ Vacancy to be filled by suitable external hire when fouAd... 
rj Decision concerning whether to iTill position has not yet been completed. 
n Position has been abolished. 



If the position is currently filled please answer the (ioUowing: 

- \ - , ■ P 

,r4. Length of time to ftnd repiacement 1 (months). 
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Column Pttnch 



Approximate time for replacement to tiecomc able to fuUy assume r^aponsibiUty 

for this position 

(months) 



i4» • Time replacement spent in formal training/ orientation program for this 
position 

' (hours) 



What is the aala*^ of tho replacotnant? 



par year 



/ 



4Q> 



i 



1 
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MOBIl-ITV RATES IN OKGANIZATIONS WHICH PARTICIPATED IN BOTH PHASES OK THE silDY 



Turnover Rate 



Promotion Hate 



Organization 



STRATUM A 

Addic Mae ColhnaConuti, Service 

New \ork» N.V. ' ^ 

, flediord Stuyvesant Youth Action 
: N«w York. N. Y. 

Hl<WmiinM<iale hanuly Program 
Nv\v York» \. \ . 

Capital llea<i Start 
• U-ashin^oUt !>• C\ 

Board of E^lucaiion . 
Chicago, .Illinois . 

Marcy-SJewherry As>if>ciation 
./ChijcagD, lllxnoii? 

Chiild Care & I)ev» Serv* 
i.o^AngeleH, (;alifornia 

Delta Si^jina Theta Head Start 
Loii Angeles, California 

I'ederatKm P.Ve-School ami Corun. iMvc 
Los Angeles, California 

rrederick Doujjlass C. D. Ctr, 
Lo^ Angeles, California 



* Retrospective Prospective Change 
. (1972) ( ly73) ' • 

4 ■ 



BEST mn kwm 



/ 



Seattle Public Schools 
""Seattle, Washington 

.Stratum A Avera;re 

Weilghted Totals for All IVnurams 

STRATUM H 



-. Montgomery County c:AA 
5x^"1V|oi|tgamery, Alabama 

Coahoma Opportunity 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 

JL.i-.. Delta Hills Kducational Assoc. 
^inz.l.'jSztfiiBt Mississippi 

. inst, ofConuu. Serv., Rust College 
HoUy Springs, Mississippi 

Tri-County Comm.- Action 
^ liau|rliiburg, • North Carolina 



14. 8'^. 
22. 

62. 5"; 
13. 

4..5'^- 
17.3'*' 

1.7'''. 
32.6'rr 

lo.e^i- 
14. ore 



iDaylCare Services for Children 
Mil\|raukee, Wisconsin 



5. 37c' 



2. 37 



26. 5% 



15.3'"r 



7.17 

11.07 

17.97 

00. 07; 

40. 170^^ 
16.97 



2. 17. 

10.87 
f8,07- 



3.47o. 11.7% 



6. 97t. 



1.9Tc 



4. 6% 



3, 17 



7,7% 



Retrospective Prospect ive Change 
\ (1972) OOTT ' 



3.7« 



15.8^: 



12. 57. 



0. 77c 
12. 57. 




2.27 
1.^7. 
7. 67. 

6. 57. 

7.47o 
7.47r 



7.1% 

0.57c 
2% 
14. 07^ 

1.6% 
38. 2% 



17c 
3.8% 



1 

=1. ir- 

|l. ITc 



.2. 0% 

2. 9Tr. 

6. 3% 
6.4%' 

''O.-BTc 



<)ruani nation 



Turnover Rate 



Iletrospective IM'Oripective C hange 
(1H72) . (Iy73) 
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Promotion Hate 



UctrospL*ctive vProapective Change 
(1972) . (1373) 



Econonno Oppoinxmity l ound. 
Kansas C ity, Kansas 



12.0": 



0 • 



Tionner Springs Schoul Disl. ffl 
lionner Sprinfts. Kansas 

Denver Public Schools 
Denver, Colt)rado 

I nitert for Procress 
Denver, C olt>rado 

C:o\incil for Hetter Kdiu-., Inc. 
Santa Ana. c all forma 



27. :r. . 
100.0;'; 
14.3'^: 
13.4*': 



30.3":. 



23. 



23. ir. 



NC 



NC 



NC 



23. 1*^: 



Alvord I iiificd Schonl Districf* 
Uiverside, California 



NC 



• 0 



NC 



San Jacinto School District 
Rivtit*si(ie» Calit'urma 

Strata n-\ H Averajje 

Weighted Totals for All Programs 



, 17.- 37^ 
a. 6^ 



.71.4'r\ 

15.170 
9.3T' 



5.3-:;, 
7.2<rr 



i.4r<- 

2.4<^o 



STRATUM i 



*Vorcestcr SchcSol Dept. 
Worcester, Massachusetts 



ii.7r. 



ii.srn 



1^.2^^ 



2. irc- 



Montgomery Co. Public Schools 
Rockville, Marylr.nd 



6.2*^ 



15. on 



4.H" 



3.5% 



Shore-rp. Inc. 
Salisbury, Maryland 

Lowndes Co. I^nard ni Kduc. 
Hayresville, Alabama 

West I, ake Cumberland Dev. Council 
Columbi^a, Kentucky 

Family Services, Inc. 
— -M'inston- Salem, North Carolina 

Mo. Ozarks Kcon. Oppor. Corp, 
Richland, Missouri 



25.0%. 



3.2^ 



26. as 



24.7^ 



2. l"-. 



16. er. 



25. OTc 



1.9% 



11.4% 



9.9% 



0 



18. 0%. 



i 

.1 

■ i 

i * 

t 

J., 

Nt 



Tacoma Sc htwd District 
: .Tacoma» Washington 



Stratum C Average 
Weighted Totals for All Prograo^s 



17.5% 

12.5'^ 
14. 1% 



13. 5% 

W2.7% 

^6. 3% 



45. 8% 

^o.8% 

10.5% 



3.8% 

3. 7% 
5. 2% 



STRATU M D 



- ' York Co. Comm. Action Corp. 
Alfred, Maine 

^i,. Greater Lawrence CAC-^ 



k1 . V 



a* awrence, Massachusetts , ^ / 



.i».oro 







15.1% 



22. 2% 



I 

NC 
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cru mover Rajte 



Promotion Rate 



Organisation 



/ 



Cninstori C'onmmnity Action 
Crrmsion, Khod^i Island/ 

-s-..-. . SctUt i'oimtv' School liuard 
Gale city* VirtiLnla/ 

... ^ . Community Improvement Coum . 
jr TiianvUle* VirKinia 

:.iooi*osv!llo Public Schools 
Mooresvillc, New Orleans 

(iarrett-Keyser-Hutler School Dist. 
' Garrett, Uuliana ' 

MuHkeiJon Public Schools 
MuHTkegont Michigan 

Coshocton County Head Start 
" Coshocton^ Ohio 

belta Comnu Acti<»n Found. 
Duncalfli\ Oklalionia, 

"- Thompson fichool t)istrict 
Loveland, Colorado 

Ucvelopnu.*nt Opportunitv, Inc. 
^ OreaonC itN, Oreuon 

Stratum I) Average 

Wei^htofl Totals for All Programs 



All Strota Average 

Weighted Totals for All Programs 



Retrospective Pr<)8pdctive Change 
(1972) • (1973) 



Hetrospe^ctive ^Prospective Change 
(1972) (1973) 



•0 



18.2" 



11.5^ 



33. ^^'^ 



35. or. 

17.07- 

21. or- 

16.6% 



14.6";. 



27.3rc 



93.1" 



10.8^0 



0 . 



10.571 



24. 0^ 



-3t5. S'^'c ' 



45.4r« 



.... 10., 4r. 

22.7rr 
25. IT.. 



A 6. OTo 



NC 



NC 



9. 1" 



11.17c 



4. ore 

7.2% 
7.4% 
8..7% 



16.07- 



5. 17 



1 « 8"o 
3.27c 

2.07o 

2.97n 



NC 



NC 



NC* 



NC 



NC 



^ NOTi:: All mohilitv rates are unweighted averages except where otherwise noted. 
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